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The Week. 


Tre case against the Jiata has been for- 
mally abandoned, as a matter of course, 
owing not only to the change in the situation 
in Chili, but to the better information about 
it now possessed by our Government. As a 
matter of fact, the charge on which lon 
Ricardo Trumbull! was indicted, that of ‘‘ fit- 
ting out or arming a vessel to cruise or com 
mit hostilities against the subjects, citizens, 
or property of any foreign prince or State, 
or any colony, district,or people with whom 
the United States were at peace,” is just as 
good now as it ever was, Balmaceda, at 
the time of the offence, either was or 
was not ‘‘a prince or State, colony, dis- 
trict, or people with whom the United 
States were at peace.” If be was, his de- 
feat and expulsion from Chili since that 
time does not affect the question of Trum- 
bull’s guilt, and the prosecution ought to 
go on. But the trouble with which the 
Administration would have had to contend 
on the trial, and which they now see would 
have knocked the prosecution into smither- 
eens, is that Balmaceda was not, when the 
Jtata was seized, either a prince, or State, 
colony, district, or people. 








He was simply 
a Chiian criminal in revolt against his own 
Government, aggravated by robbery and 
murder. He had no legal standing of any 
description in his own country. It was the 
duty of every Chilian, under the Constitution, 
to do what he could to arrest and bring him 
to justice. These patent facts ‘‘Pat” Ean, 
our Minister, ought to have reported prompt- 
ly to the State Department, and so have pre- 
vented the seizure and pursuit of the /tata, 
which was the property, and was engaged in 
the service of, a friendly State, then occu- 
pied, under very trying circumstances, in 
defending its Constitution and laws against 
a powerful and treacherous brigand. The 
position of the Administration now in 
abandoning the prosecution is a very hu 
miliating one; but if it teaches our rulers 
the necd of more care and deliberation in 
the management of foreign relations and in 
the use of our new cruisers, the lesson will 
not be dearly bought. 





The issue of $27,000,000 of irredeemable 
paper through Balmaceda during his short 
reign is one of the most serious facts 
in the present situation in Chili. Both 
banks and individuals within his jurisdic- 
tion had to accept it, on pain of being shot 
or locked up, so that its repudiation now 
would have put a very great obstacle in the 
way of a restoration of confidence, and it is 
fortunate that the new Government has 
determined to recognize and redeem it. Ac- 
cording to the Heralds news, Egan con- 
tinues to show a front of steel to the British, 
who are trying in vain to diminish his 








beneficent intluence. It appears it was in 
order to get ahead of him that the British 
man-of-war undertook to carry that silver to 
London for Balmaceda. Doubtless other 
underhand attempts from the same quarter 
will be brought to light to depreciate him 
every few days. In spite of this British 
malignity, however, it still appears p’ain 
that Egan ought to come 
It is of the utmost 
commercial and moral interests of the 
United States that, during this period 
of reorganization in Chili, they should 
be represented by some one who has 
no apologies to anything in 
his past career, who is really an edu 
cated American of high character and 
standing, and who will be recognized as 


home promptly. 
importance to the 


make for 


Egan can 
never in their eyes have any real weight 


such by Chilian public men. 


He is only an American in name; his reputs 
tion is damaged, and he is an ignorant and 
illiterate man in a community in which th 
political class are still men of culture and 


refinement. It is only as ! 


‘*a Blaine Irish 
man” that he is any way eminent, and this 
type of humanity commands but little re 


+ , , > «,? ‘ > or } » _ 
spect outside the 7r: ¢ office and Bar 


Harbor, 





The Democrats of Pennsylvania are tak 
ing as their motto for the caimpaign in and 
about Philadelphia ‘* Thou Shalt Not Steal,’ 
and are making a perceptible 
with it. There are many Republican efforts 
to be humorous over the spectacle of th: 
Democratic 


impression 


politicians going to the Ten 
Commandments for their campaign ammu 
nition, but they are not 
cessful. Surely no community was ever in 
greater need of being reminded of the ex- 
istence of this fundamental law of public 
and private morality than Philadelphia is 
to-day. Not only has the city been robbed 
of several millions of dollars, but its lead- 


especially suc 


ing newspapers have been caught sharing 
some of the plunder with the chief thief, 
and the power of its leading citizens is used 
to prevent all thorough examination into the 
matter. 
the intelligence and virtue of the community 


appears to be that stealing which is done by 








The position of the creat body of 


good and pious men ought not to be either 
exposed or punished, if it is possible to Keep 
ithidden, since the exposure might seriously 
disturb both the moral! and commercial sta- 
bility of the community. he Democrats, 
therefore, in preaching the abstract immo- 
rality of theft, are doing m« 
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The reports that Secretary Foster has been 
holding back payments on all the regular 
appropriations, in order to scrape together 
enough money to redeem the 415 per cent. 
bonds, are fully borne out by the statement 
of the receipts and expenditures of the Trea- 
sury for August. Thereceipts show a marked 
falling off, being $28,884,851, compared with 





————— = : —n 
the $36,697 449 of August, 1800. and the even 
higher figures for July and June of last year, 
Yet, by screwing down the expenses to 
$20 738.020, Mr. Foster gets a comfortable 


balance to apply to redemption of bonds 


But how was this balance obtained The 
firures tell their own story. Nearly $6,000, 


000 are Knocked off the custo 
} 


under the head of ** Civil and 


nary payments 

Miscellaneous 
lone? Mine ore Y +) rrr 

at jeast a mililon more of the appropria 

i a good sum taken out 

the money voted the lodians, and-—tell it 

ot to the 


forms 


tions for ‘‘ War, 


, 
i 


ra} : Sorby ioar nial 
manners oO: mepuUoican pr at- 
from eight to ten millions from that 


sacred fund which pays for 


Think of a beggarly $5,094,823 paid out 
for pensions In August! What becomes of 
**Republican generosity” to the old soldier, 
in view of such a whittling down fr 
the good, hearty pres fs ' 
Jaly, $18.000,000 in August of last wear, and 
~ ( { is N ve t SOCcrelarvy fF os 
ter Will have to do i t 
K I ub Ce camp i sw r 

um s ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ 

‘ ts ave ‘ i i ~ 
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When we get the S be “ " 
the outlay for bond redemptien added in, we 
shall doubtless have a new proof that time 
was all that was needed to show the super 


natural wisdom of the McKinley B 





Oae of the most rascally clauses in the 
McKinley tariff is that relating to pocket 
cut’ery, the duty upon which was increased 
to 74, 83, and 116 per cent., according to 
quality. The duty, before McKinley took 
it in 50 per cent. ad valorem, 
which was itself an unconscionable outrage 
upon the buyers of jack-knives. McKinley 
added a specific duty to the ad-valorem, which 


~ 


hand, was 


is equivalent to the foregoing percentages. 
Since the new tariff went into effect, the 
manufacturers have held meetings in this 
city about once a month to put up prices, 
and have advanced them about 40 per cent, 
on some kinds of goods. Although they 
have not organized a Trust, their con- 
certed action has the same effect on 
the public. And now ‘An _ Interested 
Observer” writes a very misleading ar- 
ticle in Bradstreet’s to justify the advance 
in the price of jack-knives. Before the 
passage of the bill, he tells us, the 
manufacturers were selling thousands of 
dozens of these knives at a loss of 25 per 
cent. Poor things! Why did they go on 
year after year increasing their production 
and their losses? That they did increase 
their production is evident. 
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According to their own statement their pro- 
duction of this kind of Knives in 1882 was . 
Oe CI ens cn x sdcdbebes batescousd $1,320,000 
The imports including duty) were......... 1,857,297 
Consumption for 1882.......cccsecccsseces $3,177,297 


The increase in consumption must have been 
as much as 24g per cent. per annum, or an 
increase of 15 per cent. in six years (1882 to 
1887 inclusive). Now, the importation of 
these goods did not increase, but slightly de- 
clined during this interval. Therefore the 
natural increase in consumption must have 
been supplied by the domestic manufactur- 
ers, ‘and this increase could not have 
been less than $500,000 per annum in value, 
or 40 percent. We are expected to believe 
that those distressed manufacturers went on 
increasing their product at a loss of 25 per 
cent. to themselves at every turn-over. A 
still more remarkable fact is that these suf- 
ferer3, before the McKinley Bill passed, 
sold at $2 per dozen a knife the foreign 
equivalent of which cost $2.20 to land in 
New York, duty paid, and could not be 
sold, when all charges were paid, at 
less than $2.40 per dozen. And yet they 
were given a large increase of duty by Mc- 
Kinley which they are using, as the writer 
in Dradstrect’s blandly remarks, to ‘‘ edu- 
cate the consumer to pay a little more for 
his goods.” This is a euphemism for cheat- 
ing him under the forms of law. 





While recalling last year’s tin-plate pro- 
phecies for the sake of putting them on re 
cord, some further remarks of Senator Alli- 
son should not be overlooked. ‘* If there is 
any faith to be placed in the iron and steel 
industry of our country,” he said, ‘‘if 
there be anything in the promises, the 


prospects, the projects of these men, 
then it will turn out that when the 
Ist of July, 1892, shall come, we 


shall be producing in our own country tin 
plate to a very large extent.” For ‘‘iron 
and steel industry of our country” read 
Cronmeyer and a few other rash enthusiasts 
like him, and the representatives of the 
Amalgamated Association who were deluded 
in the way that President Weihe has lately 
made public. It was ‘‘ these men,” with their 
‘*promises and projects,” that the gullible 
members of the Senate Committee on 
Finance took as their guides in framing the 
tin-plate duties. At the present day it is 
clear that ‘‘ if there is any faith to be placed 
in the iron and steel industry of our coun- 
try,” as represented by its leading firms in 
different parts of the country, Senator Alli- 
son’s prediction will be as wide of the mark as 
was his more unguarded prophecy which 
is already falsified. But the interesting 
question arises if he will, in that case, be 
prepared to fulfil the threat which he made 
immediately after his prediction. ‘‘If the 
great iron and steel industry in the United 
States,” he went on, ‘‘ will not, now that 
they are to be protected in the produc- 
tion of tin, engage in that production, 
and compel the people of the United 
States to pay large and undiminished 
prices to monopolies in other countries, tien 
this tin duty will be swept from your statute 
dvooks.”’ This dire fulmination will do to go 
alongside Senator Sherman’s against the 





Trusts, if they took advantage of the legisla- 
tion granted them and put up prices. It 
may be found in the Congressional Lecord 
for September 30, 1890, at page 10722. 





A harrowing uncertainty seems to be con- 
nected with every triumph of ‘‘ reciprocity” 
or ‘‘American diplomacy.” No one ap- 
pears able to tell exactly to whose benefit it 
isto inure. Thus we have been led along 
from one explanation to another in the mat- 
ter of the lifting of the German prohibition 
of our pork, until it is impossibie to know 
what really is the fact. We were told at 
first that the German consumer was to reap 
all the advantage, and this seemed reason- 
able until we were assured with equal posi- 
tiveness that not he, but the American farm- 
er, was to be blessed. This was good news; 
but before we could settle down to enjoy it, 
along came Minister Phelps to tell us that 
the only real benefit was to be Mr. Biaine’s. 
No sooner were we beginning to credit 
this, than up rose Private Secretary Hal- 
ford to inform us that it was all a 
mistake, and that the President himself 
was the chief beneficiary. As a relief 
from the painful dilemma presented by this 
conflicting testimony, a tertiwm quid then 
appeared in the person of Secretary Rusk, 
who began to get a suspicious number 
of congratulatory telegrams. He, however, 
with the modesty and gererosity of con- 
scious greatness, declined to wear all 
the laurels, and wrote a letter to Demo- 
cratic Congressman Hatch, tuo aid that 
gentleman’s Speakership canvass by de- 
claring that a good part of the famous 
victory was due to him. Now we sub- 
mit that this leaves the whole affair so 
diluted and dubious that no man’s vote will 
be determined by it, and thus the main ob- 
ject of the entire negotiation will be frus- 
trated. Moreover, even if the thing appear- 
ed to be beyond all dispute, we have no 
guarantee that it would remain so, Thus 
the McKinley reduction of duty on French 
works of art has all along been sup- 
posed to be solely the work of Mr. 
Whitelaw Reid. We had his word for 
it, and, except for a vague claim on the 
part of the American hog, there seemed to 
be no one to contest with him for the honor. 
But now we come upon a letter addressed by 
the French Society for the Protection of 
Literary and Artistic Property to the Minis- 
ter for Foreign Affairs, asserting that the 
said reduction was voted by the ‘‘ American 
Chambers” as ‘‘a direct consequence of the 
labors” of Count de Kératry, Evidently, it 
is going to be very hard for the American 
voter to know, this fall, who his real bene- 
factors are. 





A noteworthy development of the labor 
question in the Eastern States is the estab- 
lishment in recent years of a number of shoe 
manufactories in the smaller cities and 
towns of Massachusetts, New Hampshire, 
and Vermont. This is the rsult of the 
troubles with the ‘‘ walking delegates” and 
other obnoxious accessories of the labor 
unions in the cities where this industry was 





formerly concentrated. Many a manufac- 
turer has had the experience of one 
who recently closed his big factory in 
Haverhill, and explained his course by say- 
ling, ‘‘I am tired of being bulldozed by 
abor unions.” The single factory in the 
small town escapes these troubles, its em- 
ployees being as a rule men of some cha- 
racter, who are not ready to throw up 
work at the beck of any loafer who may 
come to the front in a union. A few years 
ago the agitators thought that they were go- 
ing to ‘‘run” the whole industry of shoe- 
making, but they are slowly learning their 
mistake. 





The ‘Society of Loyal Volunteers,” of 
whose founding in Washington we recently 
spoke, has published its ‘‘ Prospectus and 
Constitution,” in which the aims and me- 
thods of the Society are set forth in detail. 
The plan contemplates the organization of 
branch societies in every State and county, 
which are to be in relations with the na- 
tional society, and are to act partly as 
mutual benefit associations, partly as agen- 
cies for securing a revision of the pen- 
sion laws in the interest of the deserving 
and to the discomfiture of the unworthy. 
Among the “‘ facts and lessons ” which the 
Society undertakes to ‘‘teach and maintain,” 
the following are specimens: ‘*‘ The volun- 
teer armies . . . were inspired by no 
hope of individual gain or glory, ex- 
cept such as they might share with all 
their countrymen. The weakness 
of every company, regiment, battalion, and 
division was in the shirks, cowards, and 
vice-destroyed men who encumbered its 
muster-rolls, devoured its subsistence, and 
crowded honest but disabled men out of its 
hospitals. Such men do not hesitate to-day 
to live on the generous gratitude of the peo- 
ple through payments made on pensions ob- 
tained by fraud or at the expense of hon- 
or. . . . We demand that the pension 
legislation of the past and the future shall 
be so revised that the onor as wel as the 
necessities of the soldiers and the sailors 
shall be fully recognized and jealously 
guarded.” Whatever the success .of the 
Society may be, nothing but good can 
result from such utterances as these, coming 
from the men they do—a!l volunteer soldiers 
of honorable record. 





The last news we had from the Harney 
Peak tin mines represented that the com- 
pany controlling the same was in a quandary 
whether to go ahead and crush the great 
quantities of ore taken out, with the imper- 
fect machinery on hand, or wait till a six- 
hundred-stamp mill could be made and 
brought upon the ground. While they 
were cogitating on this problem, Prof. 
Claypool of Akron, Obio, one of the 
editors of the American Geologist, was 
making a visit to the Black Hills. He 
writes to the trade journal Hardware, in 
answer to a special request from the edi- 
tor, that ‘‘there is scarcely enough ore 
taken from all the mines together to keep a 
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stamp mill of fair size at work.” Also ‘‘that 
the present attitude in the region is one of 
suspense, and it is difficult to say what the 
next move will be.” We should think most 
likely the next move would be the pub- 
lication of a lot of fresh lies in a London 
Mining Journal, to be followed by a speech 
in the United Statcs Senate like the follow- 
ing: 

“In that portion of the States of South Da- 
kota and Wyoming known as the Biack Hilly, 
there bave been discovered and developed 
within the last six years the most extensive 
and probably the richest quartz tin mines 
thus far found upon the globe. . . . The 
ore is very rich in places, and the gulches con- 
tain a large amount of stream or placer tin, 
which has been successfully worked for a 
number of years and many tons have been put 
upon the market.” 


This extract from a speech of Senator 
Moody advocating a duty of four cents a 
pound on block tin was delivered August 12, 
1890, and may be found, together with a 
deal of similar rubbish, on page 8453 of the 
Congressional Record at that date. It goes 
very well with the prediction of Senator Al- 
lison that within one year after the passage 
of the new duty on tin plate we should be 
making all the tin plate that we use. 





Politicians and stump-speakers rack their 
brains to devise out-of-the-way arguments 
and unexpected ‘‘ issues” in behalf of their 
party, and are blind to the powerful effect 
on the popular mind of obvious facts and 
plain inferences from them. One such set 
of facts relates to economy in the adminis- 
tration of the Government. Republicans are 
talking with much bravado about their billion- 
dollar Congress, but they are secretly aware 
that itis a highly dangerous thing to boast 
of. The thinking voters do not want ex- 
travagance in legisiation, because they know 
it means, in the long run, heavier taxation. 
The plain people of the country can be made 
to see and approve the wisdom of economy 
in public affairs, just as they do in their own 
affairs. When they look at the record of 
the expenses of the Federal Government by 
years, they willsee set down for 1890.’91 the 
sum of $365,773, 905. Glancing up the column, 
they will observe that this is the greatest 
amount expended since 1868, when the coun- 
try was just emerging from the war. 
Pursuing their investigation, they will no- 
tice that the average yearly expenditures 
under the last Democratic adminis- 
tration were upwards of $100,000,000 less 
than the outlay during the past fiscal year. 
When they reflect that this vast increase 
represents no practical increase in the bene- 
fits of good government, so far as they are 
concerned, they cannot but favor, other 
things being equal, the party which stands 
foreconomy. By a year from now, the full 
effects of the extravagant appropriations of 
the last Congress will have got into 
the records for the consideration of 


voters, and the comparison is certain 
to be still more heavily against the 
Republicans. Indeed, everything now 


points to a deficit at the end of the current 
fiscal year, and if the Republican party has 





to go with it into a national campaign, it 
will have to explain how its rule has 
brought about an adverse balance for the 
first time in thirty-six years. Then we 
shall not have to listen to so much praise of 
extravagance, 





Mr. Albert Shaw reports in the C) ristian 
Union a suggestive incident bearing upon 
the attitude of the Catholic Church towards 
the public-school system. The town of 
Faribault, Minn., has a deserved reputation 
for its public schools, though a parochial 
school has also been sustained by the three 
Catholic churches in the place. But on the 
22d of August the leading priest, Father 
Conry, offered to turn over this school to the 
Board of Education, to be included in the 
general system of the town. Four days later 
he submitted the same offer in writing, and it 
was unanimously accepted. He made no 
conditions whatever, and alleged as his mo 
tive in making the transfer his desire to secure 
for the children of Catholics the superior ad- 
vantages of the public-school system, especial- 
ly ‘* a perfect preparation for the duties and 
responsibilities of American citizenship.” The 
Board will accordingly enter upon control of 
the parochial school building and grounds, 
under no obligation to retain the Catholic 
teachers, and prepared to assign the Catholic 
children of the various sections of the town 
to the schools nearest them. What lends 
added significance to this unusual! step is the 
fact that it must have been taken with the 
approval of Archbishop Ireland That pre 
late’s thorough-going Americanism has been 
too often made manifest, however, to cause 
surprise at this latest display of it. 





A newspaper of the republic of Sa’vador, 
the Correo Naciona?, gives an account of the 
late occurrences in connection with the 
Pacific Mail steamship (ity ef Panama 
It seems that a certain Gen. Letona, under 
indictment for crime in 
Miguel, had escaped to Nicaragua, whence 
he took passage on the steamer mentioned. 
Learning of this, the Judce of 
where his case was pending applied to the 
national authorities for the arrest of the 
criminal when the steamer should put in 
at the Salvadorian port of La Union. 
It was this writ of a Salvadorian court, 
therefore, that Capt. White refused to re- 
cognize. When that fact was reported to 
the Government, the authorities ordered the 
captain to delay the sailing of his vessel, as 
they had a perfect right to do under their 
contract with the company, quite irrespec- 
tive of the affair immediately in hand. 
But the captain at once put to sea with- 
out the requisite permission from the au- 
thorities of the port, who thereupon applied 
to the courts for a decree of condemnation, 
in accordance with the code of navigation, 
and it was provisionally granted them. 
When the steamer arrived at its next port 
of call in Salvador, La Libertad, the second 
officer of the harbor went aboard and pro- 
posed to take charge of the ship by, virtue of 


the city of San 


the court 





this decree. That was the occasion when 
Capt. White’s anger blazed forth, as re 
counted in the despatches, and he threatened 
to throw the officer overboard. A few hours 
later he weighed anchor, again without the 
necessary license, and, what is more, against 
the express advice of the United States Con 
sul in La Libertad. That official had some 
glimmering of knowledge of international 
law, and urged the captain at least to await 
advices from Washington. But the latter's 
Jingo blood was up, and he steamed away, 
completing his record for that trip by again 
violating the company’s contract with Sal 
vador in refusing to touch at Acajutla. 


This case seems surprising, but it is just 
what we have to expect under a policy of in 
ternational bluster. The way our State Dk 
partment handied the Barrundia affair was 
directly calculated to make the commanders 
of our merchantmen swagger up and down 
the coasts of South America, turning their 
vessels into the refuge of criminals, and dar 
And as 
rs, who know better, 


ing any court to touch one of them. 
for our diplomatic offic 
the example of ex Minister Mizner is a suff 
cient warning that they must not meddle with 
Our Consul at La 
Libertad has probably endangered his posi 
Capt. White to 
wait till word could be had from Washing 


our bullies of the sen. 


tion by so much as urging 


ton. Salvador is weak and can be insulted 
with impunity, though she proposes to make 
a suitable protest. But one of these days 
some Biaine-inspired captain will ignore the 
territorial jurisdiction of a first-class Power, 
and then the United States will have a 
chance to put their interpretation of inter 
national law to a real test. 


The 


cusses ail 


Mémoriil Diplemat:que, which dis- 
pending from the 
Franco-Austrian point of view, seeks to 
minimize in every way the importance of 
the Turkish concession to Russia in the 
matter of the Dardanelles, and says the 
Porte is shortly going to issue a circular 
forth that it does not ‘‘ propose 
any modification of the Treaty of Paris orof 
Berlin, but simply an additional clause giv- 
ing a wider liberty in the interpretation of 
in so far as regards the pas- 


questions 


setting 


the treaties,” 


sage of the Dardanelles. The Mémorial 
at the same time insinuates that the 
fuss in diplomatic circles over the in- 


cident has been got up by Prince Bis- 
marck through some of his organsin the 
press, by way of showing what happens 
when the helm is taken out of old hands and 
putinto young ones. He made a specialty of 
keeping the peace in the Balkan peninsula, 
and if a war broke out over Constantinople 
within two or three years of his retirement, 
it might be treated as a featherin his cap. 
But altogether apart from the altitude of 
Russia towards the Turks, the internal situa- 
tion of the Empire is acknowledged on all 
hands to be very serious, and to threaten 
convulsions which may make 4 foreign war 
inevitable. 
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THE N*#W YORK REPUBLICAN PLAT- 
FORM AND CANDIDATE, 

Tne resolutions adopted by the Republi- 
cans at Rochester endorse the two McKinley 
bills, the present Silver Act, and the princi- 
ples of ‘‘ genuine reform of the civil ser- 
vice.” These are the principal features of 
the platform as regards national affairs. 
Before the Convention met, there had 
been some suggestions made in high 
quarters about ignoring the tariff question 
altogether, and making the fight this year on 
State issues exclusively. This, we believe, 
was the programme of Mr. Andrew D. 
White’s friends, Mr. White himself being a 
very moderate protectionist, and not at _ all 
friendly to the McKinley Bill. But it is 
plain that this policy of ignoring the “tariff 
legislation upon which the party had suffered 
martyrdom last year could not be followed 
without leading to disaster in other States, 
and notably in Ohio. If McKinley were 
ignored in New York, that would be a sign 
that McKinleyism was waning. A suspicion 
that it is waning in the Republican party is 
already afloat, and has been noticed by some 
of the more extreme protectionist journals 
withalarm. To give public confirmation to 
this unuttered belief would be a sure pre- 
sage of disaster elsewhere. Therefore it was 
inevitable that McKinley, for better or for 
worse, should be endorsed by the Rochester 
Convention. We think that this is the weak- 
est plank in the platform, and that it will re- 
pel a great many voters who would be other- 
wise inclined to support Mr. Fassett on State 
issues. 

The silver question is treated in the fol- 
lowing resolution : 


6.) The act of July 14, 1890, provides for 
the purchase of the silver product of American 
mines and the issuing of thenew Treasury note 
protected by a reserve of 100 cents worth of 
silver for every dollar issued. We commend 
this policy of maintaining gold and silver at a 
parity, the Treasury notes paid for silver to be 
kept ata par with gold. The voice of New 
York is emphatic against any degradation of 
the currency, and demands, with President 


Harrison, that ‘every dollar issued by the 


Government, whether paper or coin, shall be 
as good as every other do!lar.’” 

{ The act of July 14, 1890, does not provide 
for the purchase of the silver product of 
American mines any more than of foreign 
ymines. The use of such language by the 
platform-makers may imply that they did 
not know what the act of July 14, 1890, is, or 
it may mean that they are in favor of chang- 
ing the law so that it shall provide for the 
purchase of all the silver product of Ameri- 
can mines, That would be very bad policy 
indeed—bad in itself, and still worse in its 
teachings, since there is no more reason why 
the Government should buy the product of 
American silver mines than of American iron 
mines, which just now stand in more need 
of Government aid. It is a growing Repub- 
lican notion that Government aid ought to 
be extended liberally to all sorts of decrepi- 
tudes. ‘‘ This is a billion-dollar country,” 
they tell us; therefore it is becoming to have 
a billion-dollar Congress, and to fling money 
around with a free hand, being careful to 
choose deserving objects. of the national 
charities, such as silver-mine and sugar-plan- 
tation owners—provided that they are Ameri- 





cans, The lafter half of the silver plank, 
which demands that all the dollars be kept of 
equal value with each other, is in keeping 
with President Harrison’s Albany speech, and 
is right. 

The resolution on civil-service reform is a 
curiosity, in view of a recent illustration 
which has been rendered more conspicuous 
than ever by the nomination of Mr, Fassett 
for the office of Governor. We have 
already commented on the brazen trans- 
action by means of which Col. Erhardt 
was pushed out and Mr. Fassett thrust into 
the office of Collector of Customs, There was 
really no need of saying anything about civil- 
service reform in this Convention. A moderate 
regard for appearances would have kept 
out both this resolution and the one in which 
Gov. Hill’s civil-service methods are con- 
demned. What Hill has done in this regard, 
Platt and Fassett have done more conspicu- 
ously and with equal brass, their opportuni- 
ties being on a larger scale—more’s the pity, 
since Mr. Fassett is fit for better things. 
Had his nomination come to him unsought 
and been bestowed upon him in recognition 
of his personal merits and qualifications for 
the position, by a convention which was 
really a body reflecting the will of the par- 
ty instead of registering the will of its boss, 
it would have contained elements of great 
popular strength. But there is little or no 
pretence that it came to him in this way. 
Everybody knows that he was nominated 
because Platt decided, long before the Con- 
vention met, that he should be. Everybody 
familiar with Mr. Fassett’s career knows, 
also, that Platt selected him for the position 
because he has for years shaped his course 
in public life in willing obedience to Platt’s 
orders. 


Mr. Fassett is an able man, and has had 
precisely the experience in public life which 
is calculated to fit him for the duties of the 
office of Governor, He is a man of liberal 
education, a trained lawyer, and has served 
for four successive terms in the State Senate, 
giving close attention and careful study to all 
matters of State legislation, and especially to 
thoge relating to municipal government. He 
has always been a consistent supporter of bal- 
lot reform, and in his speech accepting the 
nomination he pledged himself to make that 
reform and municipal reform the leadivg 
issues of his campaign. Throughout his ca- 
reer in the Senate he has been an uncom- 
promising and undeviating Republican, and 
it is noticeable that in his speech of accept- 
ance he puts fealty to party above all else. 
He is now, as he always has been, a Republi- 
can ‘‘ first, last, and all the time.” Wehave 
watched his career in the Senate closely for 
eight years. If he has at any time during 
that period failed to obey implicitly the or- 
ders of his boss, we have never detected the 
fact. He has on several occasions turned 
squarely about under those orders, though 
the doing so subjected him to great public 
humiliation. If now he were to be elected 
Governer, while he would carry into that 
office honesty, ability, and experience of great 
value, he would carry into it also increased 
subjection to Platt. Every voter, therefore, 
when the time to cast bis ballot arrives, must 








consider whether he is willing to see Plattism 
in power in the State Administration, as it is 
at present in power in the Custom-house and 
other branches of the Federal service in this 
State. Whether the possible completion of 
ballot-reform would be a sufficient offset fora 
certainty of this kind, is a question for every 
voter to decide for himself, 








NEGRO LABOR IN SOUTHERN MANU- 

FACTURES, 
STUDENTS of social economy whose solution 
of the negro question is exportation to Libe- 
ria, and those whe explain Southern compe- 
tition in certain lines of manufacture with 
the facile cry of ‘cheap labor,” should fol- 
low up a line of investigation lately opened 
by the 7radesman, an organ of Southern 
manufacturers, published in Chattanooga, 
Tenn. 

Two years ago a circu'ar was sent to vari- 
ous employers of colored labor throughout 
the South, asking for information as to the 
comparative wages and efficiency of skilled 
and unskilled white and negro labor, and 
whether those employers reached by the cir- 
cular intended to continue the employment 
of negroes. Replies were received from 
many masters representing rolling-mills, 
furnaces, saw-mills, logging companies, cot- 
ton-prtesses, etc., and employing some 7,000 
laborers, of whom about one-fourth were 
either skilled or semiskilled. The general 
tenor of these answers indicated satisfac- 
tion with the negroes (particularly in the 
heavier and hotter work of Southern indus- 
tries), both as common and skilled work- 
men ; expressed a practically unanimous de- 
termination to continue their employment, 
to advance them into the higher and better- 
paid ranks as rapidly as possible ; and clear- 
ly showed that, while the negro has greatly 
improved in the last fifteen years in trust- 
worthiness, skill, and general efficiency, those 
who employ him have learned not to discri- 
minate between black and white in the mat- 
ter of wages, giving to both the same pay 
for the same work. 

Again, in July of this year, the same jour- 
nal, in view of the remarkable development 
of Southern manufactures, repeated the in- 
quiry, adding to the later circular three que- 
ries: Are negro laborers improving in efli- 
ciency? What effect has education had on 
the younger generation? Does education 
add to or detract from the negro’s efficiency 
as a workman? Some 200 replies from 
employers of 6,400 unskilled and about 
1,000 skilled colorrd workmen were re- 
ceived and tabulated. For skilled Jabor- 
ers, the highest wages reported is $3, the 
lowest $1.10, and the average $1.75 per 
day. For unskilled, the highest reported is 
$1.50, the lowest 60 cents, and the average 
$1.10 per day. Twenty-seven employers of 
1,379 negroes see no difference in capacity 
between white and black laborers; forty-nine 
employers of 3,214 negroes prefer them to 
white men in the same capacity, and thirty- 
five employers of 1,441 negroes prefer white 
labor. An East Birmingham manufacturer 
writes: ‘“Our men are about the average; 
do better than white men at same wages, 
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are more obedient, work harder, and give 
better satisfaction than white labor.” Two 
Georgia foundry-owners report respectively, 
The degree of efficiency is about the same, 
with equal pay for the same work”; ‘‘as 
laborers in the machine shop and foundry, 
we prefer the negro.” A Louisiana lumber- 
man, employing some 400 negroes, testifies: 
‘hey are learning to do the work about as 
well as the whites.” A South Carolina 
manufacturer employing 100 negroes an- 
swers: ‘Common negro labor is the best in 
the world; we are not so decided as to skilled 
labor.” A mining superintendent replies: 
“The negro is the best common laborer, but 
he cannot acquire the skill of the white 
man—at least he don’t.” A Texas man- 
acer of a cotton press reports that for his 
work ‘negroes are better than white.” <A 
Virginia miller finds that ‘* common labor, 
favorably with white. 
O’ ten replies 
selected at random from various parts of 
Virginia, four prefer negro labor, three pre- 
fer white, and three see no difference. An 
experienced Tennessce employer sums up 
the thus: ‘‘When muscle alone is 
wanted, we find good negro labor very 
cfiicient, but when some degree of judg 
mnt is to be exercised, we prefer white 


labor.” 


colored, 
Skilled, not up to average.” 


compares 


case 


One hundred and nine employers of 6,700 
negroes declare without qualification their in- 
tention to continue to employ them, sixteen 
express doubt as to what they will do, and 
seventy employers of 2,413 state that their 
colored laborers are steadily increasing in 
efticiency. One characteristic answer throws 
some side light on polities at the South : 
‘* No, as compared with ante-war times; yes, 
as compared with six or eight years ago, 
when they were under the lead of low-lived 
white politicians, and were thinking more 
about forty acres and a mule and social 
equality than they are now.” On the other 
hand, forty-three employers of 2,279 negroes 
deny improvement, and fifteen, giving work 
to 1,867, express doubt. 

While much time, attention, and money 
have been devoted to the education of the 
Southern negro, the answers to that part of 
the circular involving the subject of educa- 
tion and its effects represent, we believe, the 
first attempt to focus the practical man’s 
point of view. Only oue hundred and thirty 
employers replied to this portion of the cir- 
cular; of these but thirty, employing 2,860 
negroes, endorse the education at present 


available for the younger generation, 
and state their belief that it adds to 


+} 


the efficiency of the negro to educate him. 
The doubters number thirteen, and ninety- 
‘xX employers of 3,820 negroes are of the 
opinion that such education as the younger 
ceneration of the colored race has received 
has not been of benefit to them, and “* that, 
cenerally speaking, it detracts from a pegro’s 
«ficiency to educate him.” The broader 
and sounder judgment of the minority may 
be summarized in the words of an Alabama 
manufacturer: ‘* Educating the younger men 
has had a good effect, and we think the 
shortest and best way out of our race trou- 


} It 


bles is to educate both black and white. 


has added much to the efticiency 
colored men.” 

Some of the reasons given by the Philis- 
tine majority why sauce for the (white) 
goose is not sauce for the (black) gander, 
while illustrating the selfishness and short- 
sightedness of average human nature, sug- 
gest both to the educator and the legislator 
probable weak points in our system of free 
public instruction, and a possible remedy 
in the direction of industrial and 


of 


the 


ethical 


training. When we are told that the 
young ‘‘educated” negro does not care 
to work at manual labor, that he pre- 
fers either to be supported in aristocra- 
tic idleness by his illiterate, bard work- 
ing parents, or ‘‘to live by his wits,” 


t. é., turn sleeping-car porter, barber, poor 
preacher, or poorer teacher, we are inciined 
to suspect that it is not education which 
confuses the negro, but its imperfect appli- 
cation and crude assimilation, superinducing 
the temporary evils of idleness, insolence, 
and arrogance. It is evident that reading, 
writing, and the theoretical training which 
as a rule alone constitutes education for the 
Southern negro youth, create an aristocra 
cv, with all the vices which ordivari'y ac 
company an idle nowreau-riche class. 

The colored laborer is and must be the de 
pendence of the South, and the more his 
general quickness and intelligence be culti 
vated, and the wider the range of labor vo 
cations assigned to him, the more rapidly 
will the color-line fade away. The old 
fashioned and widespread belief that color 
ed people cannot learn skilled employ 
ments, must be relegated to the tomb of 
many other false The province of 
the masters of new and growing South 
ern industries is to from the best 
of the colored people, and train them for 
special uses; in the process of artificial 
selection based on natural aptitude, educa 
tior, even of an imperfect kind, must be an 
invaluable factor. This whole question of 
the education and efficiency of the negro 
workman of the South can be best an- 
swered by asking ourselves what effect 
our present system of education has on 
the growing generation of white laborers. 
Are we turning out more farmers and 
skilled mechanics, or sre we filling up the 
vvercrowded ranks of ‘ 
tions ? 


ideas. 


choose 


genteel ~ occupa- 
If we consider that the negro of to- 
day is hardly a generation removed from 
serfdom, that he has had to seek light and 
life in the surging sea of political and race 
conflict, there seems no reason to doubt that 
the effect of education, so far as fitness for 
labor is concerned, is identical on the youth 
of both the black and the white races. 


THE NEW IMMIGRATION. 


THE report just published by the Treasury 
Department on ‘‘ Arrivals of Alien Passen- 
gers and Immigrants in the United States 
from 1820 to 1890,” exhibits the most recent 
statistics on the important subject of foreign 
immigration to this country, and a study of 
the figures there collected brings out some 
very significant facts. The report adopts 
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number of immigrants arriving between the 
foundation of the government and the 
1820 did not exceed 250,000 


and 


year 
Starting with 


’ 


this assumption, following the official 


records which date from that vear, it is then 


estimated that the total number of immi- 
grants from the close of the Revolution 
to June 30, I890, amounts to 15 567,000, 
From a statement of immigration by de 
cades it appears that more than = on 
third (5.246613) of the whole number 


have arrived during the last ten years of this 
period; and from a supplementary tabe it 
the rate of immigration 
for 1891 bas advance « 
that That is to 


which is already so en 


can be shown that 


for 1800 


wmone t ' 
TMoUus is st 
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rapidiv increasing in quantity 

Passing to consider the quality of immi 
gration, We are met by cqually striking tacts 
The various tables which bear on the potat 
of nationality afford 
Prior to 1868 the great bulk of 
was from the 
two nations 
per cent the 
France, British North America, Switrerla: 


the fouowing data 


tminigration 


British Is'es aud Germany 


these furnishing about SS 
, while rest came chiefly 


‘ *) 
rom 


and, during a brief 
the West 


whole immigration has come in since IS6S 


Indies, More than half of the 


and the statistics for these twenty. 
’ 


show a marked change in its 





During this later period most prominent 
nationalities have contribute I owing 
proportions 

Per cent 
England ev 4.4 
Ireland 1 
Seotland 
Lrermany 
Denmark, Norway, and Sweden S| 
Russia and Poland : 
Austria tiunmgary . av 
italy 4 
France 1 
These average percentaces show, as has 
been said, a marked change in the character 
of the immigration; but, on studying the 
figures year by year, the magnitude of the 
change becomes still more apparent In 
the last decade (1860-1870) of the earlier 


period, England's percentage was 24.54; since 


that time it has fluctuated, but with a ten 
dency to decrease. Thus, for the year 1870 
it was 23.20, for 1880 it was 13, and for 
1890 it was 125. It should be remarked 
that a decreasing percentage does not indi 
este a falling off in the aciua!l immigration 


of any particular nationality; for, with the 
exception of China, the immigration from 
every country is increasing. It simply indi- 
cates that the increase of that particular na- 
tionality does not keep pace with the general 
increase of all ‘mmigration. The Irish per- 
centage has also fluctuated, and also shows a 
tendency to decrease, Itis well known that 
the Irish immigration during the forties was 
enormous, amounting during that decade to 
45.57 per cent. This makes the general 
average (1820-1890) high ; but for the year 
1870 it was only 15 per cent., for 1880 it was 
15.6, and for 1890 it fell to 11.6. The Scotch 
immigration, which has always been of minor 
importance, is likewise failing to maintain 
its percentage. So much for the British Isles. 

The German element, which has always 
been a strong one, amounting altogether 





the commonly accepted estimate that the 





(1820-1890) 40 29.20 per cent. of all immi- 
gration, reached its highest point between 
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1850 and 1870, and since then has declined. 
Thus, for the year 1870 it constituted 30.5 
per cent., while for last year it was only 20.3 
per cent. Norway, Sweden, and Denmark 
played a small part in the immigration of the 
early period. Since 1870, their percentage 
has averaged 11, but it has lately failen, and 
for the year 1890 was only 10. As the influence 
of the Teutonic races declines, that of the 
Latin and Slavic increases, Russia, Austria- 
Hungary, and Italy are the leading repre- 
sentatives of the latter, and the immigration 
from those three countries is of recent date. 
That from Austria-Hungary first reached 1 
per cent. in 1870, that from Italy in 1872, 
and that from Russia and Poland in 1873. 
In the year 1880 Austria-Hungary contributed 
3.7 per cent., Italy 2.6 per cent., and Russia 
and Poland 1.5 per cent. During the next 
decade their rate of increase makes a sudden 
advance, and in 1890 Austria-Hungary fur- 
nished 12.3 per cent., Italy 11.4 per cent., 
and Russia and Poland 9.8 per cent. To 
appreciate fully the significance of these 
figures, it must be borne in mind that while 
the percentages are thus changing, the total 
volume of immigration is steadily increas- 
ing, so that there is a two-fold influence at 
work. 

The relative merit of different races can- 
not be discussed in this summary; but it is 
instructive to note how the immigrants of 
the several nationalities compare in social 
condition. The character of the immigrants 
in general is indicated by the official records 
of their occupations. During the last decade 
5 per cent. have been reported as belonging 
to the professional class, 10.3 per cent. as 
skilled laborers, and 39.6 per cent. as unskill- 
ed laborers. The occupation of 2.2 per cent. 
was not reported at all, and the remaining 47.4 
per cent. were without occupation, nine-tenths 
of these being women and children. The 
percentages of skilled and unskilled laborers 
in the immigration of each leading nationali- 
ty, during the same period, can be calculated 
from the yearly records; the results are ex- 
hibited and compared in the following table: 














atieneiine, *Skilled. ar a 

Per cent. |Percent 

All immigration............e00. 10.8 39.6 
MPIONG 06s vv ccscccecsccscceecec 17.7 82.2 
BORE, ok cjndiscvnscncvedcidevens 5.6 52.8 
GOEMBDY. os vcccceccccesccccves 12.0 29.2 
Denmark, Norway, and Sweden. 7.0 47.0 
Russia and Poland.............- 8.9 43.4 
Austria-Hungary ..............- 6.4 48.5 
BROT 50:0 00's3000s0000080006 000000 7.8 58.5 
“*Includes professional. "(AY 


These figures show that the change which 
is now taking place is a distinct deterioration. 
Some definition of the terms professional, 
skilled, and miscellaneous, as they are used 
in the official reports of occupations, may 
add to the meaning of these statistics. The 
professional class comprises chiefly mu- 
sicians, clergymen, teachers, and physicians. 
The principal skilled occupations, in the 
order of their numerical strength, are tailors, 
miners, carpenters, clerks, masGns, me- 
chanics, shoemakers, and mariners. While 





of those whose occupation is reported as 
miscellaneous, 68 per cent. are laborers, 3 
per cent. merchant dealers, and the rest 
farmers and servants, in equal proportions, 

Among the points which have a less obvi- 
ous meaning, it is interesting to note the 
proportion of the sexes and the ages of the 
immigrants. During the last decade the 
average of males was 61 per cent. of all im- 
migration; but the several nationalities vary 
considerably from this figure. The Irish 
immigration shows the least difference in 
the proportion of the sexes, the percentage 
of males being 51. Germany follows with a 
percentage of 57. For England and the Scan- 
dinavian countries the figure is 61 ; while of 
the immigrants from Russia and Poland 65 
per cent. are males, of those from Austria- 
Hungary 68 per cent,, and of the Italian im- 
migrants 79 per cent. This preponderance of 
males in the nationalities whose immigration 
is increasing fastest could only be appro- 
priate to an undeveloped frontier; but the 
statistics of the reported destination of im- 
migrants show that the bulk of them intend 
to settle in New York, Pennsylvania, and 
Massachusetts. 

During the last decade 21.5 per cent. of 
the immigrants were under fifteen years of 
age, 68 per cent. were between fifteen and 
forty, and 10.5 per cent. were over forty. 
Comparing the several nationalities with this 
average, it appears that Germany and Eng- 
land furnish more than their share of chil- 
dren. Ireland and the Scandinavisn countries 
furnish the smallest percentages of children 
and old persons ; 78.6 per cent. of the Irish 
immigration being between fifteen and forty, 
and 73 per cent. of the Swedes and Norwe- 
gians, Russia and Austria also furnish more 
than their share of children; while Italy 
shows the highest percentage of persons be- 
yond the prime of life, 

To sum up the matter, the change now go- 
ing on is not an increase in the earlier sort 
of immigration, which has played a promi- 
nent part in the development of the country, 
but rather the growth of a new and distinct 
sort of immigration, which exists along with 
the other, and promises to be soon the more in- 
fluential of the two. What its influence will be 
is more than doubtful. From its quality this 
new immigration adds heavily to the lowest 
class in the economic scale. I[t threatens 
disorder by disturbing the proportion of the 
sexes. It consists largely of persons too old 
to be adopted by the community of which 
they becomea part. Finally, it is not related 
to usin race or language, but has habits of 
thought and behavior radically foreign to 
those which have so far prevailed in the 
United States. These facts are too patent to 
be missed and too significant to be disre- 
garded. 





CHANGES IN SUMMER MIGRATION. 


IF in mid-September of each year, when the 
season at our large summer resorts usually 
closes, a census could be made of the num- 
ber of visitors during the season just past, 
and their average stay computed, the re- 
sulting figures would probably be very 
instructive. It is doubtful whether sta- 





tistics of the kind for, say, the last ten 
years would show much if any increase 
of patronage at those resorts. Yet not 
many years ago the newspapers were tell- 
ing us constantly of the local ‘‘ booms” at 
those places; of rise of real-estate values; 
of monster hotels golng up or projected; of 
new pavilions, piers, and beach watks. But 
now, for the most part, the local story of 
new hotel enterprise is of failure much more 
than of success, The printed watering. 
place gossip tells us little about material 
growth and turns vapidly to social amuse- 
ments and the ‘summer girl.” When we 
do hear of local growth, it is apt to be in the 
direction of the small and ‘‘ family” hotel 
or of some form of the ‘‘ cottage” system. 
This striking change has come, too, during 
a time when not only our population has de- 
cidedly increased, but also wealth, the love 
of luxury, and the desire and opportunity 
for summer leisure. While our summer 
migration has greatly expanded, a less and 
less proportion of it evidently goes to the 
‘‘regular” resorts, and for a rather more 
transitory stay when it does go. 


Where then does it go, and through what 
new summer paths is it tending? That our 
ocean steamships—or, rather, the steamships 
of the foreigners—abscrb a part of the in- 
creased migration is obvious—a fact due not 
less to the Jarger number of families whocan 
afford the European trip than to cheaper 
rates, quicker time, well-nigh absolute safe- 
ty, and the lower excursion prices. But 
this accounts, at its highest estimate, for a 
relatively small part of the great incre- 
ment of summer migration. It must be 
sought for in the more sequestered farm- 
houses and remoter country villages; in 
the isolated cottage, or the isolated groups 
of cottages in the woods or on _ the 
shore and in summer camps. Just as we 
see our civic holidays becoming steadily 
days of rest and recreation more than of 
noisy celebration, so our summer migra- 
tion is seeking the rural quietudes and mov- 
ing away from the old centres of mere 
fashion, which are coming to rely on that 
special and somewhat limited group of 
patrons which craves social gayety not less 
in the great summer hotel than dvring win- 
ter on the city avenue. The great resorts 
are becoming the summer homes of the class, 
while the remoter places are sought for by 
the mass. 


Statistics on the size and direction of the 
new current are unavailable, but we can 
find clues. Take, for example, the White 
Mountaio region, where up to recently the 
‘‘big” hotel, and usually with big prices, 
was so much the feature of the summer life 
of the region that nothing else was heard of. 
But now we learn constantly of the change 
of the farm-life of the region into a board- 
ing-house régime. The eye of any traveller 
who has passed recently through the great 
White Mountain ‘‘horseshoe” sees every- 
where, usually a little apart from the main 
routes of the tourists, the farm-houses where 
outward signs tell of the summer boarder. In 
a less definite but larger region, another and 
official evidence of the same movement re- 
cently appeared. It was a report of the 
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Connecticut Board of Health calling, we 
believe for the first time, attention to the 
great number of urban residents seeking 
summer health at the secluded farm houses 
and warning them of the danger incurred 
from defective drainage and other unsani- 
tary things at the ordinary farm dwelling. 
A recent writer in the Century, who states 
that for years he has made long tours by 
private conveyance through out-of-the-way 
places of New England, speaks of his 
amazement at finding to what seclud. 
ed nooks of the country the city sojourn- 
ers are penetrating. They are not merely 
the classes of moderate wealth either, but 
often the upper middle class, sometimes the 
positively rich, and all exponents of the 
growing and wholesome desire to seek the 
summer rest rather than the summer whirl. 
But for the fact that the head of the family 
is apt to want a place accessible to him by 
railroad for his weekly or fortnightly visit, 
the prevailing hunt for the seelusions would 
no doubt be greatly intensified. 

A sub-feature of the summer migration is 
the steady tendency to prolong the rural 
life at both ends—to go to the countrv in 
some cases With the April arbutus and come 
away With the October aster. Aside from 
the evidence of the later opening of some of 
the city schools, this fact of longer sojourns 
in the country must stand from observation, 
but its reality cannot be questioned. Its 
suggestion is also of a growing national love 
of Nature and her quietudes, and of a 
certain shrinking away from the exac- 
tions of ‘‘ society ” and of fashion. Indeed, 
we seem drifting pretty fast towards 
the English idea of a much longer coun- 
try season and a much shorter one in town ; 
and but for the city schools and the defect- 
iveness, as yet, of rural systems of educa- 
tion, we should see the tendency grow fast- 
er. The English writers who used to deride 
the American love of what they called the 
hotel ‘‘caravansary” in both city and country, 
will find a decided change when they visit 
us now or hereafter. 

Of the economic, social, and physical re- 
adjustments, many of them good, some bad, 
growing out of this state of things—of the 
transfer of city dollars to the country, of the 
results to country life itself in village and on 
farm, of the urban impact and contact—much 
could be written in a general way, but little 
can be accurately measured. The changes, 
however, from the causes named must be 
immense and must become more visible in 
their aggregates as the recasting of summer 
migration in its forms, forces, and lines of 
movement goes on. 


LOWELL. 
PIEVE pI CaDORE, August 27. 

In the notice of the life of Lowell in the Na- 
tion of August 13, there is a passage which 
seems to me to admit, if not require, a fuller 
explanation than is there given, After men- 
tioning the ceath of his first wife and the con- 
sequent change in his manner of existence, it 
says: ‘‘ And although be allowed bis name ‘0 
siand in connection with anti-slavery socie- 
tis, he was generally regarded as having 
cooled insympathy. This was unjustly attri- 








buted to bis becoming, in 1855, a profeasor in 
Harvard Universi'y, then rightly regarded as 
very conservative.” The disclaimer is correct, 
but purely negative ; and, asa fact, the imagi- 
nary cooling, which was notbing more than 
the natural effect of grief and a morbid me 
lancholy, preceded any hint of his appoint- 
ment to succeed Longfellow, and was broken 
up by it and bis subsequent visit to Europe. 

It happened that I made Lowell's acquaint- 
ance shortly after the death of his first wife 
and while he was still overwhelmingiy affect- 
ed by it I went to Cambridge to secure the 
assistance of the literary men resident there 
for the carrying on of an art journal which | 
had then projected and afterwards edited, the 
Crayon, and the acquaintance grew into a 
warm friendship, of which one of the first 
fruits was an invitation to come and stay with 
him at Eimwood, He was in a state of apathy 
and incipient bypochondriasis, from which, 
as one of his later letters shows, my intrusion 
into his solitude partia ly aroused him, and be 
was grateful for the diversion. The grief for 
the death of his wife was keen, and his feeling 
was expressed in the ‘*Ode to Happiness,” 
which he read me from his note-bock one day 
during this visit. He spoke of it as unfinish- 
ed, but, so far as | recollect, it was then as it 
was printed later. What oppressed him, how- 
ever, more than his bereavement was a pro- 
found conviction that his brain was menaced 
by, or actually undergoing, a process similar 
to ossification, and that he was doomed to 
die, as his mother had died, insane; and this 
gloomy presentiment, coupled with his sor- 
row, produced that apathy which was regard- 
ed as a cooling off of his human sympa’ hies; 
he considered himself as already the victim 
of aterrible death, and all his constitutional 
buoyancy could not resist the obsession, 

I had just gone through one of these disil- 
lusions which young mon consider great grief, 
and this excited a certain sympatby which 
took him out of himself, while the efforts I 
made to arouse him out of his apathy and de 
spondency were grateful to him and, I hope, 
useful. I was an intense admirer of his poetry, 
and bad most of the then published poems by 
heart, and I made him talk of them and read 
me what he bad unprinted. He told me that 
be bad written ‘‘ Sir Launfal” in two evenings, 
and had never retouched it—an omission I 
gently reproved him for, but he replied in a 
way which made metbink that hedid not hold 
bis work in such high esteem as to induce bim 
to spend much labor limae on it. The fact 
was, 1 suspect, that he could not take up re- 
vision without its becoming remaking, for 
his versification was so spontaneous that he 
could write in verse faster than in prose,* and 
it was easier to write new than to remod+! the 
old. This facility was curiously shown in one 
of our Adirondack excursions We bad halted 
to camp on Tupper’s Lake, and the guides and 
myself constructed for the cecasion a buge 
bark sbanty, and when it was finished, I said 
to Lowell, ‘*‘ We have built you a house; now 
give us an inscription for it”: ; and be began 
what I at first took for a reply, but what was 
really, without casting about for a word, an 
impromptu: 

“Whom rain doth welter 
Or heat swelter, 
_Baspoct this shelter, _ 


*[ Witne mie well'’s own testimony in that in- 
imitable enter trem Boston*’ of December 
27, 1846, written ‘‘in steamboat haate.’’—Ep. 
NATION. ] 


“Dear M., By way of saring time, 
rh u “30 this letter up in rhyme, 
wanes slim stream through four ; flows, 
one is _— with tight scre prose, 
t 


Thread — of an stl 
Fen op BS y Teonan te rough a whistle.” 





and went on with a history of the shanty, the 
part taken by each of us in the work, giving 
the names of the whole party, which was com- 
posed of ten visitors and nine guides, al! with- 
out an instant’s hesitation and as if it were a 
part of the conversation. 


He did afterwards, however, in spite of bis 
reluctance to retouch bis work, rewrite for the 
Crayon the little poem so we'll known, “ The 
First Snow-Fal!," which bad been for years 
circulating in the newspapers, gathering mis 
rrints Hesent me many contributions for the 
Crayon, for which he could never be induced 
to accept the slightest remuneration. He 
never could remember or rewrite anything 
that was lost, ard he used to tell with a comic 
distress the losing of “the funniest thing he 
ever wrote” in a German hotel, while he was 
abroad rubbirg up his German preparatory to 
his assuming hie professorship at Harvard 

Pricr to undertaking the publication of the 


gacrd as art editor on 


Crayon, | had teen er 
the Krening Post, then edited by Bryant; and 
talking with him of Lowe'l, I thought 1 per 
ceived a certain screness at the eriticiem Low 
ell bad passed on him in the ‘ Fable for Cri 
W ben he 
came to New York toembark for Europe, on 


ties,’ and | mentioned it to Lowel 


the cecasion alluded to, Leave Dim a dinner, 
chiefly to bring him and Kryant together, as 
they bad never met; and Lowell, remember 
ng Bryant's feeling on the subject of the eri- 
ticiam, did his best to captivete the elder poet, 
and, as | satisfied myself later by talking with 
Bryant, succeeded completely, and though 
there were in the company several of Lowell's 
old friends, Bayard Taylor, Charles Sumner, 
EK. P. Whipple, and others, the conversation 
between the two was handily interrupted dur- 
ing the entire evening We separated at a 
late hour, Krvant and I leaving Lowell and 
Taylor at the Turkish café of Oscanyan en 
joying a nargileh. 

I resided in London during a large part of 
the time in which Lowell represented the 
United States there, and can endorse what the 
Nation says of his political aspect. He was 
accused of servility to rank and of indifference 
to the sccial pretensions of Americans in Lon- 
don. He simply understood his busiress at the 
court to which he had been sent, which was, as 
I have since heard it formulated by one of the 
greatest of English diplomats, Lord Dufferin, 
not to introduce his countrymen to the society 
of the court, but to represent his Government 
at that court. Americans inflated by a local 
mportance came to London wearing their 
Congressional-district balos, and expected to 
be presented to the Queen, wearing them; 
Lowell, measuring them by the larger standard 
of a court where all the world comes, declined 
to use his great personal influence to the disre- 
gard of that standard. His feeling, which was 
just and di; lomatic, was that no American, be- 
cause he is such, isentitied to a presentation at 
court or an introduction to English society, 
Lut that it is for the Queen in one case, and so- 
ciety in the other, to choose whom they will 
see, and that without some distinction which 
makes them of interest to the one and the 
other, the presentation is an intrusion, A 
Minister who considered it his duty to be the 
usher of all the Americans who come to Lon- 
don, would find that he had neither time nor 
influence for his diplomatic duties, 

Lowell knew every detail of the court eti- 
quette, and while, on the one hand, he never 
permitted himself to be led into a violation of 
it, on the other he never allowed any deroga- 
tion of the ceremony which his position as the 
representative of a great Power entitled bim 
to. He maintained that a sovereign demo- 
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cracy had the same right to the formalities 
established for the court as a monarchy, and 
abated none of them, A lady of rank at whose 
house I was visiting, expressed the desire to 
make the acquaintance of the Minister, and I 
undertook to make him acquainted with her 
wish, He inquired her rank, and ns she was a 
marchioness, he replied, ‘tI cannot, as Minis- 
ter Plenipotentiary, make the first call on any- 
thing 'ess than a duke; the Marquis must make 
the first call.” People who know nothing of 
the importance of precedent may consider this 
snobbish in the representative of a republican 
country, but it was just this which made 
Lowell the stickler for the letter of the law of 
precedence which be was. He would not al- 
low, even by a careless acquiescence in a neg- 
lect of one of the rules of diplomatic etiquette, 
any disregard of the least of them which 
might seem to abate the deference due him as 
the representative of a republic. 

Your comment on his second wife, ‘* an ac- 
complished and agreeable woman,” does very 
imperfect justice to her qualities. She was 
one of the noblest women I have ever known, 
and I knew her from early in ber entry into his 
family neerly till theday of her death, She was 
fully worthy of him and made his married life 
with her supremely happy. He told me that 
his attachment for her had begun before he 
left home for Germany, but that he waited till 
he had ;roved by protracted ebsence that it 
was solid before declaring himself. My 
opinion is that she influenced his life even 
more than his first wife, though I judge of the 
earlier period only from what he and others 
who knew him then have told me. There 
was an intensity of sympathy in her nature, 
coupled with the highest moral standard, 
which he felt the full value of and reposed on. 
For reasons which I do not recollect, 1 did not 
at the time of their marriage write to con- 
gratulate him, but, a considerable time after, 
I did so and apologized for the neglect, and 
he replied that the congratulations “ bit the 
white,” for he was very happy. I have not, I 
believe, seen him since her death, 

W. J. STm~tman, 








LOMENIE’s MIRABEAU—IL 


Paris, September 1, 1891. 

We left Mirabeau afier the events of the 
5th and 6th of October, i789, when the Duc 
d@’Orléans asked of him, ‘* W ben will Mirabeau 
serve the Crown?” These events produced a 
great effect on his mind; he predicted, with 
terrible eloquence, the dangers to which the 
royal family was exposed. ‘* All is lost,” 
he once said to M. de La Marck; ‘* the King 
and the Queen will perish, and you will see it; 
the populace will beat their dead bodies.” 
When M. de La Marck expressed the horror 
which this idéa caused him, ‘* Yes, yes,” re- 
peated Mirabeau, ‘* they will beat their dead 
bodies, You do not understand the peril of 
their position; they ought to know it,” 
Mirabeau was accused at the time of being 
in the pay of the Duc d’Oriéans; he 
was in reality disgusted with the Duke's 
borrowing money:-from M. de La Marck 
and trying to enter into relations with 
Monsieur the Comte de Provence, the brother 
of the King (who afterwards became Louis 
XVIII). He was convinced that if the King 
did not leave Paris, the dynasty and France 
were lost. But he did not wish him to retire 
toe a frontier town like Metz, since, in such a 
case, he would seem to be under the protec- 
tion of foreigners; he wished him to go to 
Rouen, to call round him the faithful national 
guards, and to convoke another legislative 








chamber. The Comte de Provence read the 
mem ‘ir in which Mirabeau developed these 
ideas, and said that the King was too irreso- 
lute to adopt it. ‘‘ The weakness and the in- 
decision of the King are indescribable. Do 
you wish to have an idea of his character? 
Imagine ivory balls covered with oil, and try 
to keep them together,” 

The enemies of the Duc d’Orléans held him 
responsible for the troubles of the 5:h and 6:h 
of October. Lafayette urged upon the King 
the necessity of sending him to England with 
an official diplomatic mission, The Duke, 
after much hesitation, consented. Mirabeau, 
who was jealous of Lafayette, had promised 
to support the Duke’s resistance in the Cham- 
ber, and when he learned froma letter from the 
Duc de Biron that the Duke had accepted a 
passport for England, he said to his friends: 
‘*See, read! They say that | belong to the 
Due d’Orléans’s party; why, I would not have 
him for my valet!” From that day all rela- 
tions between them ceased, 

If Mirabdeau had thought for » moment that 
he could form, in the Assembly and in the 
country, under cover of the popular name of 
the Duc d'Orléans, a party of which he would 
be the real chief, he was forced to give up that 
hope. He tried now to form a cabinet in the 
English fashion and to enter it, The Ministers 
were not present in the Assembly, and Mira- 
beau showed the inconveniences of this exclu- 
sion, They merely formed the King’s Council; 
they were not in reality the representatives 
of the Chamber. All these questions, with 
which we are now £0 familiar—ministerial re- 
sponsibility, the solidarity of the members of 
a cabinet—were then entirely new. Mirabeau 
bad aninterview with Lafayette, in which the 
ministerial question was discussed. He was 
obliged to reckon with the great popularity 
of Lafayette, though he considered him a 
man of litile political foresight. (Among 
his friends he used to call him Gilles-Cé:ar 
or Cromwell-Grandison.) Lafayette, on bis 
part, says in his Memoirs that ‘‘ the immo- 
rality of Mirabeau shccked me, In spite of the 
pleasure found in his conversation, and my ad- 
miration for his sublime talents, I could not 
help showing him a want of esteem which 
wounded Mirateau.” 

Mirabeau also saw Necker, who told him 
frankly that he could not be in the same cabi- 
net with bim. ‘‘ My strength,” said Necker to 
him, ‘‘consists in morality; you are too 
clever not to understand some day the necessi- 
ty of this help, Till that momeut arrives, it 
may suit the King, in present circumstances, 
to have you as his Minister, but we cannot be 
Ministers together.” Mme, de Staél gives 
these words, which she had directly from her 
father, in the book, ‘The Character of M. 
Necker, and his Private Life.’ It is easy to 
imagine that Mirabeau hated Necker; in a let- 
ter to Lafayette, two cays after the 
visit, he speaks of ‘‘ the brutal and de- 
lirious pride of the miserable charlatan who bas 
brought the throne and France nigh to ruin, 
and who persists in copsummating this ruin 
rather than confess his own incapacity.” Mean- 
while, Mirabeau took the most brilliant and 
active part in the work of the Assembly. He 
made magnificent speeches on the return to the 
nation of the church property; on the new ad- 
ministrative organization of France; on the 
finances; on the admission of the Ministers to 
the Assembly. He spoke on the necessity of 
martial law, somewhat on the model of the 
‘© Riot Act.” He was getting to see the neces- 
sity of fortifying the executive power. 

At the beginning of 1790, Mirabeau became 
inreality the secret edviser of the Crown. This 





is clearly proved by the correspondence of Mi- 
rabeau and the Comte de La Marck, published 
by M. de Bacourt—an inestimable document 
for the history of the Revolution, which ap- 
peared in 1851. The Queen Marie Antoinette 
had taken the initiative; she had slowly and 
with much difficulty acquired some ir flue: ce 
over the King. ‘‘The King,” said Mirabeau 
afterwards, “‘ has only one man near him: it 
is his wife.” Marie Antoinette was no 
longer the gay and frivolons hostess of Tria- 
non; she was now the true daughier of Maria 
Theresa. The Comte de La Marck had repeat- 
edly told her that Mirabeau could be managed 
and used by the Crown, She had long doubted it; 
her opinion of Mirabeau, as a man, bad not 
chan zed, but, seeing the terrible situation of 
the King, she clung to every chances and to 
every hope. Mercy was the intermediary be- 
tween her and M. de La Marck, and La Marck 
arranged the details of the first and secret meet- 
ing of Mirabeau and Mercy, which took piace 
inak6:el of the Faubourg St. Honoré. The 
negotiation, once entered upon, was conducted 
rapidly. Mirabeau wrote a memoir on the 
best means of reéstablishiug the royal authori- 
ty; he wrote directly tu the King, on the 10th 
of May, 1790, a letter which is a monument of 
eloquence and of political sense: 

‘*T see so clearly that we are falling into an- 
archy and that we fall ceeper every day ; | 
am so indignant at the idea that I should have 
contributed only toa vast demotion, and the 
fear of seeing another chief of the State than 
the King is so insupportable to me, that I feel 
imperiously drawn to mix with public affairs 
at a moment when I thought I was only aspir- 
ing torest. . . . Iengageto serve with all 
my influence the true interests of the King, 
and in order that this assertion may not ap- 
pear tco vague, | declare that I believe a coun- 
ter-rev: lution as dangerous and chimerical as 
I find chimerical, in France, the bope or the 
project of any sort of government without a 
cbief invested with the amount of power ne- 
cessary for the application of all the pubic 
forces to the execution of the law.” 

M., de La Marck made with Mirabeau a pecu- 
niary arrangement which relieved the great 
orator for a moment from bis monetary trou- 
bles. The sum of 208,000 francs was immedi- 
ately given to him for the payment of his 
debts, of which he did not very exactly know 
the amount. He was to receive a salary of 
6,000 francs a mo! th till the end of the session 
of the Assembly, and, at the expiration of the 
session, a sum of a million represented by four 
bills written in the King’s handwriting and 
deposited with M de La Marck. It is idle to 
passany judgment on these transactions. Mira- 
beau was always needy, he was venal, but net 
in the worst sense of the word ; he was willing 
to receive money for the defence of ideas, but 
it was for the defence of his own ideas, Wien 
he was bribed by the Court, he was sincerely 
convinced of the necessity of defending the 
Crown. 

Mirabeau did not pay his creditors; at least 
he paid very few of them, After his death, 
the oldest and most respectabie of them were 
still unpaid; all the money from the Court 
was spent with his usual extravagance, and, 
when he died, the Assembly bad to pay for his 
funeral, Every week he addressed two politi- 
cal memoirs to the Court. Fifty of them have 
been found and have been published by M, de 
Bacourt. The others bave been destroyed. 
Once only did Mirabeau have an interview 
with the King and Queen. It took place on 
the 3d of July at Saint-Cloud. Mirabeau 
left Saint-Cloud charmed with the Queen, her 
grace, her dignity. ‘* Nothing,” said he, ‘‘will 
hinder me: I wi!l die rather than fail to keep 
my promises.” He was also touched by the 
calm resignation of the Kirg and by the 
moderation oi bis political views. Madame 
































Sept 17, 1891] 
Campan says in ber memoirs that Mirabeau 
left the Queen with these words: ‘*‘ Madame, 
the monareby is saved.” Marie Antoinette, in 
her correspondence with Mercy, says on ber 
part (June 12): ‘* The negotiation with Mira- 
beau still continues, and, if be is sincere, I 
have reason to be satisfied”; and then she dis 
cusses at length the propositions of Mirabeau. 

The Assembly was discussing at the time the 
question of the right to declare war and make 
peace. Mirabeau did not hesitate to stand by 
the royal prerogative on this question, and 
pronounced one of his best speeches. Barnave 
answered him, and there appeared immedi- 
ately a libellous pamphlet, with the title, 
‘Great Treasoa of Count Mirabeau,’ The en- 
tire year 1790 was full of the last orato- 
rical efforts of Mirabeau; there was hardiy a 
great constitutional question on which he did 
not speak, with his usual vehemence, with a 
singular mixture of ardor and of good sense, 
with the instinctive largeness of a real states- 
man, He continued to be in the pay of the 
Court, though he affected total independence in 
his conduct. Camille Desmoulins said of him: 
‘‘ He breakfasts with the Jacobins, he dines 
with the Society of ’89, he sups with La Marck 
and the Royalists.” He was now surrounded 
with homage on all sides: his overpowering 
talent bad forced universal admiration ; his 
name had become po; ular all over France. A 
traveller, coming from England, notes that 
the post horse called the porteur (the horse 
which, leads the others) was named Mirabeau. 
His hospitality was magnificent and boundless, 

His perpetual excesses had ruined his power- 
ful constitution, and it is not necessary to sup- 
pose that he was poisoned in order to explain 
how such a vigorous man died after an illness 
of five days. Cabanis kept a journal of his 
friend’s illness; his account is well known, It 
is well known, also, how, in the words of Tal- 
leyrand, Mirateau dramatized his death: 
how he spoke to his friends like an ancient 
philosopher, how he received with a smile on 
his lips his old friend Talleyrand, with whom 
he wished to be reconciled. ‘* J’emporte avec 
moi,” said be to Frochot, “le deuil de la 
monarchie; aprés ma mort, les factieux s’en dis- 
puteront les lambeaux”—a splendid sentence 
which makes one think of Alexander and his 
generals, 

His dramatic death, amid flowers and to the 
sound of music, was followed by a dramatic 
funeral, asort of apotheosis. Lafayette, who 
bad been so long his open or secret enemy, 
figured at the head of the national guard. Re- 
member under what a cloud of contempt 
Mirabeau had entered the Sta‘es-General; yet 
now a whole nation mourns him, and his name 
will go down to the most remote posterity, for 
he personified all that was great, and necessa- 
ry, and inevitable in the French Revolution. 








Correspondence. 


A STANDING COURT OF ARBI1 RATION. 
To THE EpitoR oF THE Nation: 

Str: While all Europe is, as it were, an 
armed camp, Commissioners from the United 
States of America are traversing the four cor- 
ners of the earth to welcome mankind to a 
peaceful contest in the arts and sciences at the 
forthcoming Columbian Exposition at Chica- 
go. The contrast herein involved illustrates 
well the unique position which the Republic 
occupies among nations, Self-contained and 
self-reliant, too strong to stand in fear of ag- 
gression, and holding itself aloof from the 


The Nation. 


complications of political intrigues and politi- 
cal alliances, this country is distinctly a power 
on the s.de of peace. It was, therefore, entire- 
ly in keeping with the fitness of things that 
the United States should have been one of the 
first to accept the system of arbitration as a 
substitute for the ultima rafio regum, as the 
best way of disposing of difficulties between 
contending nations, 

Arbitration grows year by year in favor 
with theughtful men, Nevertheless, there is a 
palpable defect in the merely occasiona! na- 
ture of the courts which are from time to time 
instituted for the settlement of special cases, 
When, as in the Geneva arbitration upen the 
Alabama claims, representatives of the con- 
tending countries are members of the court 
being appointed ad hoc, they cannot but offi 
ciate under the disadvantage of seeming to 


‘ 


be partisans or advocates, rather than judges 
Appointed for the occasion only, they would 
not be human if they did not identify them- 
selves more or less with their country’s cause, 
On the other band, where a third party is 
called in to arbitrate, it is almost inevitable 
that the losing side shcu'd feel aggrieved by 
the decision, Thus, it has required the exercise 
of some self-control on the part of the Frereh 
to restrain the expression of their mortifica- 
tion at the recent dectsion of the Czar of Rus- 
sia upon the question of the boundary between 
French Guiana and Dutch Guiana. French 
disappointment with that award would have 
been loudly prec’aimed but for the present 
entente between Russia and France, Again, 
as between two of the great military Powers, 
there might be the fear that the one to propcse 
arbitration might risk the loss of prestige, In 
the place of such fitful, casual, unstable provi- 
sion for arbitration for individual cases of dis- 
pute between two countries, what is wanted is 
a standing Court of Arbitration for all the na- 
tions of the earth. 

To this Court of Peace each nation should 
nominate a single judge, or so many judges as 
might be agreed upon. The judges should 
hold their appointments for life. It goes with- 
out saying that each country would try to do 
itself honor by nominating to such an exalted 
office only persons illustrious for learning, in- 
tellect, and character. Holding office by a 
permanent tenure, the judges would make the 
law cf nations their special study. At the 
same time, that tenure would inspire confi- 
dence in their decisions, as they would be 
placed above the fear of removal from office 
for joining in decisions adverse to their own 
countries, They would also-be beyond suspi- 
cion of acting as partisans against foreign 
parties, The sittings of the Court of Peace 
might be beld in the several capitals of the 
world inturn, These sittings and all the pro- 
ceedings of the Court should be open, public, and 
clear as the sunlight in the eyes of all men. 
The parties to the various suits should submit 
their pleadings in writing, while the Court 
should bave power to hear oral testimony and 
counsel in open court. All decisions of the 
Court sbould be given in writing, with the 
reasons upon which the decisions are feunded. 
Compliance with its judgment shculd be re- 
quired witbin a stated period. [f after sucha 
trial by such a court a righteous judgment 
were not arrived at, then might mankind de- 
spair. 

“But,” it will be asked, “‘ how shall the 
judgments of the Court be enforced /” The 
answer is, ‘*‘By the public orinion of the 
world.” Any nation that refused to bow to 
the judgment of the Court, should be stigma- 
tized by being called upon to withdraw its rep- 









There is no in 


tention to suggest that the es 
tablichment of the Court of Peace we 
away with war, ihere cap, at the same 
ime, be no doubt that its existence would 
minimize resort to the arbitrament of the 
sword It should also be well understo 
because a nation had its representative in 
that court, that nation should not thereby 
oblige itself to submit for adjastment ali or 
any of its differences wilh others ibe fac 
of the existence of such a court would induce 


the nations to resort to it for a peaceiul settie- 


ment of their differences Thither, indeed, 
irritating questions which mig other wis 
resuit in the horrors of war, shouli be (aken, 
and there be dis; osed of in a manner 1 i; as 
would secure peace with honor to both parties, 
with the consensus of all nations 


And by which country should the glorious 


mission be assumed of acting as the harbinger 
of peace ! By the United States, we say 
phatically. Armed to the teeth as are the 
great Powers of Euro; e, not one of them 
could afford to risk the tmputation thal «a 
proposal to estat > . : t yr x al 
roni a sire 4 iv » ‘ e ’ ° 
sw i W e, tie t \ ‘ s 
moning the woril toa peacelu *. al the 
Columbian Exposition, let the Government of 
the United States at the seme time set on foot 
measures for the eariy establis nt fa 
sianding Court of Arbitration or the nations 
of the earth, The anniversary , the lis 
covery of the New World could : be mare 
fittingly celebrated than by the inauguration 
in ISSYof a Court of Peace at the stance of 
America, A 


STATE GOVERNMENT, 


To tre Eprror or Ter Natron 


Sin: Perhaps there is no man in the country 
whose words on the subject of municipal gov 
ernment carry more weight than those of Mr 
Seth how, My present object is not to add any- 
thing to his lateresting article in the Cenfury, 
but to use what may be called bis ma; r pre 
Inisé to eniorce My own cone.a 


setiled in every State in 
of the State, 
ale Constil ution, 
rolovera city's 
arter or re- 
voke it Tbe State may eniarge the powers 
i the city, or it may diminish them; 

Ii May assign duties under the city charter to 
s elected by the people, or to officers 
d by the Gover:or, or designated by 








ay crant ¢ 


Is it not true that a great part of the diffl- 
culty of New York cit 


past bas arisen from the tinkering of the char- 


¥ government in the 


ter by the Legislature at the iustigation of in 
triguers? I will add a few words from Mr. 
James Bryce: 


“An American may, through a long life, 
never be rominded of the Federal Govern- 
ment except when he votes at Presidential 
and Congressional! elections, lodges a complaint 
against the post-office, and opens his trunks for 
a custom-house officer on the pier at New York 
when he returns from atourin Europe. His di- 
rect taxes are paid to officials under State laws, 
The State, or a iccal authority constituted by 
State statutes, registers bis birth, appoints bis 
guardian, pays for his schooling, gives him a 
share in the estate of his father deceased, li- 
censes him when he enters a trade (if it be one 
reeding a license), marries him, divorces him, 
entertains civil actions against him, declares 
him a bankrupt, hangs him for murder. The 
police that guard his house, the local boards 
which look after the poor, control higbways, 
impose water rates, manage schools—all these 
derive tieir legal ;owersa from his State 
alone.” 





resentative from the Court, 


In other words, the State governments are 
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by far the most important in the country. 
Yet who thinks or talks about the State gov- 
ernmentr except as regards the men and the 
party who are to possess and control them ? 
Take the State Convention which met this 
week at Rochester. The name of Andrew D. 
White, having teen talked of, was a’most ab- 
jectly withdrawn because it did not suit Mr. 
Platt, and over a thousand men went to Ko- 
chester to register the decree (like the Parlia- 
ment of Louis XIV.) of the said Platt 
that an individual named Fassett was to 
be the Republican candidate for Govern- 
or, while the people of the State, hav- 
ing no upportunity to vote for men of the 
stamp of Mr. White, are absolutely limited to 
a choice between the said Fassett and Mr. R. 
P. Flower, or some equivalent nominee of a 
Democratic Convention. It is d ficult to read 
the platform wi:hout a-‘burst of laughter. 
Why should the Republicans of New York 
State feel called upon to say that 

“The cruelties and persecutions practised 
upon the Jews in Russia are abhorrent to the 
sense of justice of this peopie” ? 


It would have been more practical to print 
the Ten Commandments with full approval. 
Of the twenty-five clauses, thirteen consist of 
abstract declarations as to Federal affairs, al- 
though, except indirectly, as securing the su- 
premacy of one of the two great parties, this 
election has nothing whatever to do with 
Federal affairs. The other twelve clauses con- 
sist of equally general declarations as to State 
affairs, which might have been much more 
briefly and forcibly put by saying, ‘‘ Every- 
thing that the Demrecrats have done is bad. 
Everything that the Republicans have dene is 
good.” 

Hear Mr. Low once more: 

**A commission appointed by the Legisla- 
ture is responsible to nobody but the Legisla- 
ture. Neither the Governor nor the Mayor nor 
any other authority can cali itto account, and 
therefore a State commission for any purpose 
other than inquiry is one of the most danger- 
ous of bodies, for the reason that it exercises 
authority unchecked by responsibility.” 


I cannot speak as to New York, but I know 
that the whole executive government of Mas- 
sachusetis is in the hands of eight or ten just 
such commissions, and that Gov. Russell in 
vain called the attention of the Legislature to 
the fact last winter. Again: 


* This is one of the great reasons why heads 
of departments sbould not be elected ; because 
officials who receive their authority from a 
direct vote of the people are inclined to feel 
entire'y independent of one another, and to 
look upon the popular vote as to a certain ex- 
tent an authority to do what they please.” 


This, which is an exceedingly mild way of 
putting it, is just as true of the State as of the 
city. The Governor, having no public influ- 
ence with the Legislature, is further de; rived 
by this cause of all control over adminis- 
tration, and it is this dislocation of the execu- 
tive power which has led to the government 
of the State by commissions. 

The great needs of State government are 
two: first, that which I have occasionally 
pointed out with reference to the Federai Gov- 
ernment, the presence cf the chief ex: cutive 
cfficers in the Legislature; ond, second, the 
preliminary, without which the other can be 
of no avail, the full power of appointment 
by the Governor of his oflicial staff or Cabi- 
net. 

Why is it that men of the type of Andrew 
D. White cannot go forward and ask for votes 
independent of the party managers? Because 
they cannot say to the perple, ** Il ask you to 
give me a place of so many thousands a year, 
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though you know, as well as J, that I can ren- 
der no honest service in return.” .The Platts 
and Fassetts and Flowers have no such hesita- 
tion, but even they cannot do it orenly, and so 
they resort to conventions—it would not be fair 
to say packed, but of which they can secretly 
pull tbe strings. But if such a man as Mr. 
W hite were to take in hand the reforms I have 
mentioned, go straight to the people and ex- 
plain the need of them, and, backed by the 
thousands of independent supporters who are 
ready and waiting for a man of bonest and 
earnest purpose, should ask the people for as- 
sistance in carrying them into effect, it does 
rot require a very strong effort of imagination 
to suppose him capable of wrestling with and 
flooring the self-constituted managers of party. 


G. B. 
Boston, September 12, 1891. 
- 





CANADA AND THE UNITED STATES, 


To THE EpiTorR oF THE NATION: 

Sir: In an old translation of the Marquis de 
Chastellux’s ‘Travels in North America’ (New 
York, 1827) I find in a footnote, page 180, the 
following extract from a letter by Mr. Paine 
to the Abbé Raynal : 


‘Respecting Canada, one or the other of 
these two events will take place, viz: if 
Canada should become populous it will revolt, 
and if it do not become so it will not be worth 
the expense of holding. but Canada never 
will become populous; Britain may put 
herself to great expense in sending out 
settlers to Canada, but the descendants 
of those setiers will be Americans as 
other de:cendants bave been before them. 
They will iook round and see the neighboring 
States sovereign and free, respected abroad, 
and trading at large with the world; and the 
natural love of liberty, the advantages of 
commerce, the blessings of independence and 
of a happier climate and a richer soil will 
draw them southward, and tbe effects will be 
Britain will sustain the expense and America 
reap the advantage; and the same may be said 
of Halifax and the country round it. One 
would think the experience Britain has 
had of America would entirely sicken 
her of all thoughts of continental colo- 
nization, and any part she may retain will 
only become to her a field of jealousy and 
thorns, of debate ard contention, forever 
struggling for privileges and meditating re- 
volt. She may form new settlements, but they 
will be for us; they will become part of the 
United States of America; and that against 
all her contrivances to prevent it, or without 
any endeavor of ours to promote it.” 


The italics are in the original. The great 
Thomas Paine seems to have foreseen the Ca- 
nadian census returns so ably criticised in your 
issue of the 10th inst.—Yourstruly, T. B. B. 

NEweuvrRGH, N. Y., September 12, 1891. 





“ESCAPE.” 
To THE EprTor oF THE NATION: 

Sir: Dr. Murray and your reviewer have 
both overlooked an interesting use of escape in 
a collective sense, as a group or multitude of 
escaping creatures, after the analogy of ‘ta 
flight of arrows,” It occurs in ‘ Sordello’ (p, 38, 
ed, 1849): 


“songs go up exulting, then dispread, 


Dispart, disperse, lingering overhead 
Like an escape of angels.” 
I am, sir, ete, 


Wma. Hanp Browne. 








Notes. 


J. B. Lipprncott Co. will publish directly 
‘Harmony of Ancient History, and Chronolo 
gy of the Egyptians and Jews,’ by Malcolm 
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Macdonald; and ‘The Natural History of 
Man, and The Rise and Progress of Philoso- 
phy,’ lectures by Alexander Kinmont. 

D. Appleton & Co, have nearly ready ‘We 
All,’ a tale of adventure in Arkansas, by Oc- 
tave Thanet; and ‘A History of Moderd Civil- 
ization,’ based on Gustav Ducoudray’s. 

M. L. Holbrook & Co., New York, bave in 
press a translation frcm the German by Miss 
Jessica Gilbert Tyler, of Dr. Ewald Fiiigel’s 
‘Mcral and Religious Development of Thomas 
Carlyle,’ with a new portrait. 

A new and enlarged edition of Miss E. EP, 
Brown's ‘ Life of James Russell Lowell’ will 
be immediately brought out by D. Lothrop 
Co., Boston, 

The sixth and concluding volume of the 
‘Century Dictionary’ is now about to appear, 
Tbe work bas been extended by 500 pages and 
2,000 illustrations beyond the original promise 
to subscribers. 

Prof, Martin Hertz of Breslau is just enter- 
ing upon an enormous task in Latin philology, 
It is his purpose to undertake for the Latin 
tongue the service which Dr. Murray and Mr, 
Bradley, together with their collaborators, are 
performing for our own. The _ historical 
method of the ‘New English Dictionary’ 
will be followed by him. Every Latin 
word will be tracd frim its origin down 
to Low Latin times, ard each variation in its 
meaning will be noted. It is reckoned that 
the work wiil run to ten volumes of large 
quarto size and of about 1,200 pages each, and 
that its preparation will take eighteen or twen- 
ty years. Fifty scholars will collect notes and 
quotations which will be edited by ten of the 
best German Latinists, The cost of tbe un- 
dertaking is estimated at from half a million 
to a million marks, and will be assumed by 
the Prussian Government, 

Prof. Weismann’s ‘E-says upon Heredity 
and Kindred Biological Problems’ have made 
theirmark, and a new edition of the autho- 
rized English transiation has just been begun 
(Oxford: Ciarendon Press; New York: Mac- 
millan). Volumei. is before us, and contains 
all of the previous edition, with a few verbal 
alterations and corrections, A second volume 
will shortly appear, comprising four addition- 
al essayr—one upon the Musical Sense. Hav- 
ing already reviewed the essays in volumei., 
we await tbe publication of its feilow for fur- 
ther comment. 

‘Die Liigen unserer Socialdemokratie, nach 
amtlichen Quellen entbiilit und widerlegt von 
Hans Blum,’ is announced by Hinstorff in 
Wismar. The name of the author (a dis- 
tinguished member of the German Diet) is a 
sufficient guarantee that the exposure and 
refutation will be vigorous and thorough, if 
not wholly sine ira et studio. 

*‘ Madame de Warens et le Pays de Vaud, par 
Albert de Montet’ (Lausanne: Bridal) is a 
new contribution to the already voluminous 
Rousseau literature. It is a reprint from 
Mémoires et Documents de la Suisse Romande, 
and possesses little more than a lIccal interest. 
The author states that the laty’s name was 
Vuarens, 

M. Firmin Didot bas just published ‘ Mith- 
ridate Eupator, Roi de Pont,’ by Théodcre 
Reinach, M. Théodore Reinach is the youngest 
of three well-known brothers, of whom Joseph, 
the eldest, has made his mark in the political 
world as a publicist and deputy, and Salomon, 
the second, is the distinguished archeologist. 
Théodore, after winning much academic dis- 
tinction, ard trying his wings in various di- 
rections in literature, appears to have settled 
down to steady bistorical work, for which he 
has already uisplayed a very considerable 
talent, 
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The exact date of the birth of La Conda- 
mine, the illustrious French savant of the 
eighteenth century, has hitherto been un- 
known. The discovery of it is due to M. 
Mage, who has just announced to the Acacé 
mie des Sciences that he bas found the record 
of La Condamine’s baptism in the register of a 
little church in the outskirts of Moulins. The 
date of his birth is therein given as January 
27, 1701. 

The ‘ Publishers’ Trade-List Annual’ for 159! 
(New York: Publishers’ Weekly) again marks 
an advance in bulk on its predecessor. Pub 
lishers’ lists will grow, and more of them tend 
each year to be represented in this great col 
lection. The width of the present volume sti | 
falls below that of the buge British ‘ Reference 
Catalogue of Current Literature’ by abou 
one-third, but its height is greater, and it 
would not be easy to compare the total con- 
tents of the: wo, In the ‘ Trade-List Annual,’ 
of course, many English lists are included, by 
reason of branch hcuses in this country. 

‘Geometry of Position’ is the title of a 
small octavo volume of 102 pages by Robert 
H. Graham (Macmillan). Striec'lv construed, 
the title denotes a branch of geometry in 
which the relations of forms in space are con 
sidered only in so far as they dejend upon 
position, exclusive of all ideas of quantity or 
megnitude and all metrical relations, Butthe 
absolute separation of the geometry of posi 
tion and the geometry of magnitude is im- 
practicable if not impossible, and hence vari- 
ous other names have been proposed. Prof, 
Cremona of the University ot Rome, for rea- 
sons which seem to us sufficient, preferred the 
title ‘ Projeciive Geomeiry,’ and applied it to 
his work on the subject already noticed in 
these columns. ‘The name ‘Perspective Ge- 
ometry’ would also not be ina: propriate, for 
jrojection and perspective are the two funda- 
mental notions of the subject. 1t appears from 
Mr. Grabam’s preface that he was obliged to 
pursue the study originally under circum- 
stances which made it necessary to work out 
large portions of it himself, This gives to his 
book a coloring of originality which we have 
no doubt will be interesting to thise who are 
already acquainted with the subject; but fora 
beginner, and especially one who attempts to 
master the subject without a teacher, we think 
the book far less suitable than Cremona’s trea- 
tise, 

The Professor of Mathematics at Princeton, 
Mr. H. B, Fine, is the author of ‘The Num- 
ber System of Algebra’ (Leach, Shewell & 
Sanborn), a small octavo emtracing a range 
and variety of topics the adequate discussion 
of which would require a library rather than 
a volume which in size is little more thana 
pamphlet, The references in the preface, 
text, and notes show tbat the book is the re- 
sult of very extensive reading; of how much 
thought, the writer alone can tell. It is di- 
vided into two parts, the ‘* Theoretical” and 
‘** Historical.” The first is an attempt to ex- 
plain and reduce into a consistent system 
those fundamental concepts and processes 
which form the basis of the whole super- 
structure of mathematical science. The 
nature and properties cf numbers, integral 
and fractional, positive and negative, rational 
and irrational, real and imaginary, or (by a 
broader generalization intended by the author 
to embrace all these classes) natural and arti- 
ficial, are discussed, and the conclusions at 
which the author has arrived are stated and 
explained. Intermingled, as must necessarily 
be the case, with this discussion of the nature 
ani properties of the various kinds of num- 
bers is a discussion of the fundamental opers- 
tions to which they are subjected—addition 
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and subtraction, multiplication and division, 
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involution and evolution, series, and many 
other things for must refer to 
the book itself, is written from 
both. a mathematical a philosophical 
point of view, but the mathematical de- 
cidedly predominates. The part of 
Prof, Fine’s book is an attempt to condense 
into 53 pages a sketch of the history of the de- 
velopment of mathematical ideas and processes 


which 


The 


we 
work 
and 


second 


from the first attempts at some systematic me 
thed of counting and notation up to the 
*‘Quaternions’ of Hamilton and the ‘Ausdehn- 
ungsiebre’ of Grassmann. Perbajs all that 
can rightfully be demanded of such an at 
tempt is that it should contain no errone us 
statements, should be interesting, and should 
stimulate to further inquiry. We think 
Prof. Fine’s sketch answers these require 
ments, The book is perbaps the most strik- 
ing of the recent indications that Ameri- 
can mathematician: are beginning to lock at 
their science from a more philosophical point 
of view, and to feel some curiosity as to the 
history of the development of those processes 
which they have hitherto regarded merely as 
useful methods of arriving at certain desind 
results, We recommend its perusal to al 
mathematicians who consider their science as 
something more than a mere tool, and especial 
ly to all who are or intend to become teachers 
of mathematics. 

Any one who is interested in the psychologi 
cal puzzle efforded by the career of the late 
Laurence Olipnant, and is at the same time 
able to precure a copy of the Sonoma Demo 
erat of August 22, publishei at Santa Rosa, 
Cal, will, on reading the first page, conclude 
that the puzzie is greater than ever. The edi 
tor introduces with a great flourish his distin 
gui-hed townsmar, Thomas Lake Harris, wh 
has “resided in our midst for the last seven 
teen years.” Three portraits of Harris at dif- 
ferent yericds, and a view of * Fountain- 
present residence, “one of the 
finest in structure, finish, and appurtenances 
in the State,” 
with 
walls,’ 


grove,” bis 
with a “grand library,” and 
“magnificent paintings adorning the 
> are given, The article is succeeded by 
a loug, windy, and unintelligible farrago en 
the ** Brotherbood of the New Life,” by Harris 
himself, who scouts the persoral imputations 
of the Oliphant 
blackmailing press. He has not only got past 
asceticism, but bas, for him-el!, 
the universal racial tendency to physical dete 
rioration and disease.” 


biography, and reviles a 
* overcome 


The whole preduction 
makes one marvel that a person of thesmal est 
intellectuality could ever be subjected to such 
a high-priest, 

In the current Proceedings of the American 
Antiquarian Society, Serator Hoarlasa pa; er 
comparing the Governments of Canada and 
the United States, in which be argues against 
the adopticn in this ccuntry, of “the change 
in the Executive with the changing majority 
of the House”—a step recommended by no 
man or party, sofar aswe know. There is 
also a very readsb’e biographical sketch of the 
late George Bancreft, by Mr. Samuel Swett 
Green. It abounds in interesting anecdotes 
and intimste side-lights. 

The third of the interesting and valuable 
series of papers on 
now t 


Britannic Confederation, 
ng published iu the Scoffish Geogra- 
phical Magazine, is on tie ‘‘ Commerce of the 
British Empire.” Tteauthor, Mr. G. G. Chis 
bolm, starts with the assertion that a na‘ural 
and essential accompaniment of the idea of 
political confederation is a Custems Union, 
without, however, giving any opinicn as to 
its practicability. He then proceeds to show 
in detail the commercia) relations of Great 
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Kritain with each of its principal colonies 


and India. Cana’a, he finds, within the 
past few years bas done ai greater ex- 
port and import trade with the Unit- 
ed States than with the mother country, 


and there seems no reason why this increase 
should not comtinue indefinitely. In hke man- 
ner, though the buik of the external trade of 
Australia and New Zealand is still with Great 
Britain, yet this trade is declining and foreizgu 
trade is growing, especially that with Ger 
many, the value of the wool directly «xported 


to Contirental ports baving increased from 


£172,000 in ISSL to £1,557,000 in ISSS In In 
dia, four-fifths of the total imperts are from 
Great Britain. The exports to that coun 
try are, however, declining, and  thogw 
to other countries are rapidly increasing 
Here again Germany shows her activi 
ty, the value of her imports of Indi 
an products having grown from £00,000 
in ISSO to about £2.08) 000 ia INk) there ts 


A.s0 an lpmen-e increase in the amount of eot 


ton yarn sent from India to China and Japan, 


namely, from less than SOOO.) pounds tn 
iISTT to over 162,000,000 in the vear ending 
March 31, ISvl ihe recent opening of new 


countries in South Africa makes if tatpowsibie 
to draw any conclusions as to the permal com 
relations of the 
try the pa 


per, Which is illustrated by three ciagrame, is 


’ 


mercial these colonies with 


mother cou The general drift of 
to the effect that the commercial ties between 
Great Kritain and her colonies are gradualiy 
loowening and weakening 

In the Alpine Journal for August (L 
Mcuntaineering in 
Southern Colorado, by Percy W 
the reading of which Mr 
ated his personal experiences, comparing the 


vel ghtful effects of the scenery 


ny 
mans), there is a paper on 
Th: mas, after 
James Eryce re 
in that State 
with thoe «cf the East, where a similar clear 
ness of aimos; here prevails 
ter Le af, on 


A paper by Wal- 
* Climbing with a Hand Camera,” 
is remarkable for sme very striking ins‘an- 
taneous views of unconscious climbers ir very 
deed, the writer's 
irect attention to the possibili- 
ties of this line of ** snap-shots.” 

A new 


ticklish situations; 
purpose is to : 


and, i: 


nonthly medical journal makes its 
appesrance, its scope being fairly weil indi- 
ca'ed by tls name—the Climatologist (Phila- 
There wouid seem 
to be an advantage in such a clearing-house 
for the setting off the claims of rival localities 
against each other. Bethlehem, N. H., South- 
ern California, and Colorado send in their 
drafts in this first number, which contains 
also a well-considered article by De. A. lh 
Loomis on the use of tuberculin. 

On August 2S steps were taken, at a meeting 
beld at tle Columbian University, Washing- 
ton, to form a National Association of Govern- 
ment Geologists for the determination of the 
proper objects of public geologic work, the {m- 
provement and unification of methods, the mu- 
tual adjustment of national and State surveys, 
ecSperation to prevent duplication, ete. A 
committee of six on organization was appoint- 
ed, Mr. Arthur Winslow, State Geologist of 
Missouri, being the Secretary. 

The attempt to revive the Orien‘al Transia- 
tion Fund has failed, but the Council of the 
Royal Asiatic Society will lend its support to 
a new series of publications, beginning with 
a full and complete translation of the first two. 
parts of Mirkhend’s ‘* Rauza‘-us-Safa,’ or 
‘Garden of Purity,’ which contains the Mos- 
lem version of our Bible stories from the crea- 
tion of genii before Adam to the death of 
Aaron, Subscribers (for a limited edition) 


delphia: W. B. Saunder). 


should address F. F. Arbuthnot, 18 Park Lane, 
London, W. 
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—Any one who turns the pages of the twelfth 
volume of Dr. John 8, Billings’s ‘ Index-Cata- 
logue of the Library of the Surgeon-General’s 
Office, U. S. A.,’ may judge for himself, by 
the comparative absence of long subject-tities, 
that author-titles are more than commonly 
numerous, ‘These amount, in fact, to upwards 
of 20,000, or nearly 5,000 more than were re- 
corded in the next fullest volume (v.); and it 
appears that so many pamphlets by about 
5,000 have not heretofore been recorded, On 
the other hand, the jcurnal articles entered 
are the fewest yet, by the same figures. Rheu- 
matism is the ill that musters here the great- 
est literature, filling 46 pages. That enemy 
of the generation which antedates the for- 
ties, Scrofula, might have pushed Rbeumatism 
hard; but there has been a partition which 
almost gives us a Finis Scrofule, and we 
are bidden to see Baths, Bones, Bubo, 
Cornea, Conjunctivis, Eye, G!ands, Joints, 
Marriage, Neck, Phthisis, Skin, and even 
Venice. Still, Scrofula claims 14 pages. Scar- 
latina, together with a list of epidemics ar- 
ranged by localities, demands 40 pages; 
Respiration, 19 ; the Retina and the Shoulder, 
18each. Sewage obtains 38 pages, Sessickness 
but 2, as against the 12 allotted to Serpents, to 
say nothing of what is given to Scorpions 
and Salamanders, Among the authors, the 
Schmidts (the Smiths are yet to come), the 
Schulzes, and the Schwarzes make a brave 
showing. A small percentage of titles have 
no appropriate place in this collection, like J. 
Rothen’s ‘ Liederkranz’ of the names of Jeho- 
vah. Others, quite appropriate, are somewhat 
unexpected, like Rous:eau’s Letterson Botany, 
along with writings concerning his alleged 
suicide and his chronic ailment, his sanity, 
ete. Schiller, on the other hand, enters in by 
virtue of his Inquiry into the Connec‘ion be- 
tween Man’s Brute and Spiritual Natures; and 
also we meet with a discussion of his skull ani 
death-mask, 


—A reading of this index for the queer, ob- 
solete, unique, or mereiy technical words in the 
older English titles (which are very fully 
quoted) would be a service to Dr, Murray and 
his Dictionary, and the reader would find his 
or her rewardin amusement, especially if able 
to enjoy the foreign titles also. Nota few are 
here that relate to the plague, and how to for- 
tify one’s self against it—‘' durch Hiilffe Gottes 
und gute Ordnung.” Other works are upon 
general hygiene, e. g., the ‘ Regimen Sanitatis’ 
of 1508, with its maxim for Nurembergers and 
the rest of mankind: ‘* Vestibus indutis bene 
dentes osque lavabis, si vis esse sanus; tunc 
ablue seepe manus,” which leaves unwashed 
the clothed parts of the body. How far the 
dark ages reach down into the present is 
evidenced by ‘*Sensus Communis” in his 
tractate, ‘The Cholera, no Judgment! The 
efficacy, philosophy, and practical tenden- 
ey of the prayer by the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, ordered to be used during the pre- 
valence of cholera, examined in a letter ad- 
dressed to the Right Hon, the Earl of Car- 
lisle’ (London, 1849), . The anti-vaccinationists 
of our day may go back to William Rowley, 
author in 1805 of ‘ Cow-pox inoculation no secu- 
rity against small-pox infection; to which are 
added the modes of treating the beastly new 
diseases produced from cow-pox,’ ete. Per- 
haps it would not be hard to match in current 
publications some of the astrological medical 
works here recorded in more than one lan- 
guage. For an example, Richard Sarders's 
‘The Astrological Judgment and Practice of 
Pbhy-ick, deduced from the position of the 
heavens at the decumbiture of the sick per- 








son’ (London: 1681) will suffice, A century 
later we meet with N. Robinson’s ‘ Treat- 
ise on the virtues and efticacy of a crust 
of bread eat early in the morning fasting, to 
which are added some particular remarks con- 
cerning the great cures accomplished by the 
saliva or fasting spittle, etc.’ One of the most 
curious sections, and not brief, is Sacred Em- 
bryology —in an Italian definition, ‘‘ embriolo- 
gia sacra,” or the duty of priests, physicians, 
and superiors in the matter of the eternal wel- 
fare of the foatus; in a French definition, ‘‘ ac- 
couchement et embryologie selon les thé lo- 
giens,” Questions which troubled the theolo- 
gic mind only two centuries ago in Europe 
were, as we gather from Boudewyns’ ‘ Venti- 
labrum Medicum-Theologicum’ (Antwerp, 
1666), such as this: ‘* An satyri, pigmeei, cen- 
tauri, hermaphrodite . . . baptizari de- 
beant?” 


—It would be difficult to light upon two 
books upon the same subject—Travels in Ire- 
land—so wide y different in their character 
and composition as two published this year 
(both about the same size and price, and bound 
in the national color), which lie before us, viz., 
Pococke’s ‘ Tour in Ireland in 1752’ (London: 
Simpkin, Marshall & Co.), and Mrs, Walter’s 
translation of Mme. de Bovet’s ‘Three Months) 
Tour in Ireland [in 1890]’ (Charles Scribner’s 
Sons). Pococke was a grave churchman who 
tasted to the full the sweets of ecclesiastical 
preferment and died Bishop of Méath, but who 
spent more time in journeying than in the 
cure of souls. His volumes of travel in the 
East are of importance even at the present 
day. He discovered Chamounix. The book 
cited above, lately found in MS. in the Library 
of Trinity College, Dublin, has been ably edit- 
ed by Prof. Stckes, Mme. de Bovet isa lively 
Frenchwoman. The one treats of {freland ly- 
ing as it were in a death trance—mainly of 
ruins and of the noblemen and gentry to 
whom the country bad been given over. The in- 
stitutions that claimed Pococke’s chief interest 
were the charter schools, through which it 
was expected that the Irish would be rescued 
from Popery. The masses of the people were 
nowhere, It is only regarding the old Anglo- 
Norman colony in the Barony of Forth that 
we have any sympathetic writing. Mme. de 
Bovet treats of the Ireland of to-day seething 
with life; the people themselves, their hopes 
and fears, their shortcomings and their vir- 
tues, the chief interest, even above the glorious 
scenery she so well describes. Pococke is cold, 
dry, exact. His book will alwavs be of value 
as a record of Ireland in the past. Mme, de 
Bovet is graphic and interesting; her narra- 
tive aboundsin minor errors. Pococke gives 
us no real conception of what Ireland was in 
1752, When the reader has forgotten Mme. de 
Bovet’s facts, and when her exaggerations on 
one side and the other are toned down in his 
mind, he will bave a very fair general idea of 
what Ireland is in the present. How much 
more valuable the ore would be as a record if 
it had been illustrated as is the other! In both 
the thoughtful reader cannot but find much to 
repay him. 


—The authorities of the British Museum, un- 
like not a few Continental institutions, have of 
late shown most commendable enterprise in 
giving to the world, without prolonged delays 
and ip forms accessible to the majority of 
scholars, the ancient literary treasures recent- 
ly acquired by the Museum. The ‘ Constitu- 
tion of Athens,’ published in January last, is 
now followed by ‘ Classical Texts from Papyri 
in the British Museum,’ edited by Mr. Ken- 





yon, with the aid, at different ;oints, of Dr. 
Rutherford, Dr. Sandys, the Rev. E. L. Hicks, 
and Prof. Jepb. ‘This thin volume contains 
the texts, or coliations of texts, with nine 
autotype facsimiles, of all the papyrus manu- 
scripts of literary worksin Greek owned by the 
Museum, with the exception of those already 
published, Here are the texts of three clas- 
sical works that have hitherto been un- 
known, and collations of seven manuscripts 
of works already extant. The latter include 
portions of the ‘ lliad,’ the third of the epistles 
ascribed to Demosthenes, and nearly the whole 
of the oration of Isccrates On the Peace; and 
the manuscripts collated are of course more 
aneient, in some cases by eight or ten cen- 
turies, than those hitherto available. It is 
gratifying to discover that in all important 
respects the vellum manuscripts of the Middle 
Ages yield a text at once purerand more origi- 
nal than that of these ancient Egyptian pa- 
pyrus copies, But by far the most interesting 
parts of the volume are those containing the 
texts now first recovered, These texts com- 
prise, first, seven poems of about one hundred 
lines each, in part complete, of the iambo- 
grapher Hercdas (or Herondas), a poet hith- 
erto little more than a name; second, a frag- 
ment of a spirited speech that may safely 
be ascribed to Hypereides, and, third, a small 
fragment of a grammatical treatise bearing 
the nameof Tryphon, The poems or mimes of 
Herondas—who live! probably about 200 B. c, 
perhaps at Cos—introduce us to a new branch 
of Greek literature; they are in dialogue form, 
and were probably intended for representation; 
they are not unlike some of the idyls of Theo- 
critus, though much inferior in poetic charac- 
ter. Colloquial in style, bright and sprightly, 
but without the pungency of satire, abounding 
in proverbs, many of which are new, they 
afford rare glimpses into domestic manners 
and customs. The subjects of these poems are: 
‘The Matchmaker,” ‘t The Pandar,” ‘' The 
Schoolmaster,” ‘‘ A Visit to Asclepius,” ‘A 
Jealous Woman,” ‘Friends in Council,” and 
‘* The Shoemaker,” ‘Ihe student of Greek life, 
the arches»logist, and the grammarian alike 
will tind the works of Herondas of great inte- 
rest. Mr. Kenyon has given, in this editio 
princeps, oniy a faithful transcript of the 
readings of the papyrus; for a critical text 
of this new poet one must look to Dr, Ruther- 
ford, whose recension has just appeared. 


—If the visitor to Bayreuth questions the 
artistic perfection of ihe Wagner perform- 
ances, there can be no doubt as to their pres- 
ent commercial and fashionable vaine, The 
month’s festival just over has been the most 
profitable on record. From barely paying ex- 
penses, the famous theatre, according to re- 
port, now makes a more than fair profit. In 
England alone, where scarcely 1,500 tickets 
were sold a couple of years ago, about 3,(00 
have been easily disposed of this summer, 
Those who waited to secure seats until the last 
moment were at times obliged to give ten, and 
twelve, and fifteen dollars for a single one, to 
speculating hotel porters and waiters, Fash- 
ion, too, has set its seal of approval upon Wag- 
nerism. Princesses have been to the little Ba- 
varian town on their wedding journey. Pic- 
eadilly and Fifth Avenue have emptied them- 
selves into the long drive which leads up 
the hill to the Opera-house. But, on the 
other hand, there is disaffection in the 
inner Wagner camp. The Wagner societies of 


Europe, suddenly waking up to the fact that 
their Bayreuth is being fast monopolized by 
the world of fashion, have protested against 
the wholly commercial manner in which the 
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theatre is now being run. It was not for this, 
not to establish the greatest musical show on 
earth, that they contributed to the enterprise 
and carried it through despite the then indif- 
ference of the general public. Frau Wagner, 
however, does not seem to sympathiz: with 
them, and so far they have protested in vain. 
Tnat they are not without reason from an 
artistic standpoint has been recognized by 
English and Continental papers of note, such 
as the London Times, the Vienna Freie Presse, 
and the Paris Figaro, which have not been 
slow to point out weaknesses in the Bayreuth 
performances to which the Wagner worsbip- 
per remains fashionably blind, 


—We very much regret to record the death 
at Schenectady, on the 12.h inst., of the Rev. 
Robert Traill Spence Lowell, elder brother of 
the late James Russell Lowell, whom he sur- 
vived exactly one month. 
Boston October 8, 1816, and diverged from the 
Unitarian line of his family to become, after 
graduation from Harvard and after having 
acquired a medical education, a clergyman ot 
the Episcopal Church. His most celebrated 
and imyortant charge was in the island of 
Newfoundland in 1846-47, out of which grew 
his novel, ‘The New Priest of Conception Bay.’ 
This work had a striking success, bearing, as 
it did, the mark of a cultivated 
and original mind, Issued in 1858, it was re- 
issued, with illustrations by Darley, in 1863, and 
on June 12, 1889, Mr. Lowell wro‘e to us from 
Schenectady: ‘* Just at this moment I am full 
of the going-over of a revision for the Pub- 
lishers; having just got through, for them, 
with night-and-day work on * ‘the New Priest’; 
which they have determined to bring out, 
again, without waiting for a new novel that 
they have lorg been asking {rom the author.” 
Mr. Lowell was a poet, too, as the volume, 
‘Fre-h Hearts that Failed Three Thousand 
Years Ago’ (1860), testifies. From 1869 to 1873 
he was head-master of St. Mark’s School at 
Southborough, Mass., and left a deep and 
kindly impression on his pupils. His next 
post of usefulness was as Professor of Latin at 
Union College. He became in 1883 a contri- 
butor to the Nation, and enrichea its columns 
with genial, scholarly reviews, written in a 
style of peculiar raciness that could not fail to 
attract aitention. Some of these related to 
Newfoundland, On the 30th of last July he 
wrote to us, for the last time, in these words: 


He was born in 


highly 


‘*T bave, still lying here, a half-note written 
to you long ago, explaining my laches, Fora 
year anda half, | have bad the grippe, which, 
in the course of its residence, has been visited, 
for longer or shorter, by friends and kindred; 
as, twice by sharp spurious pleurisy, and by 
winter cholera, with two backcomings —l am 
a very sick ard weak man, now; unable to sit 
at adesk, and unab!e to sit much, at any rate. 
On the whole, there seems an intermittent 
gain. For the present, therefore, best wishes 
only, and always, to tbe Nation and you.” 


—A Tartarin of rea! life has lately died ir 
Paris in the person cf a M. Gros, dictator tn 
partibus of the Republicof Counani. This re- 
public is situated in the cisputed country that 
lies between French Guiana and Brazil. A 
French adventurer, passing through it, bad 
some conferences with the chiefs of the native 
roving tribes that areits only inhabitants, and 
was constituted, or constituted h 
minister plenipotentiary to the rest of the 
world. M. Gros, all this while, was living 
peacefully at Vanves, writing schocl geogra- 
phies and acting as municipal councillor, igne- 
rant of his high destiny. To him came one 
morning the adventurer, offering him the 
suzerainty of Counani. He appears to have 


meself, their 











The 


accepted it in the most perfect good faith. He 
appointed a First Minister, a Consu!-General, 
an official newspaper, and set up his nationa 
bureaus in the Rue du Louvre at Paria He 
founded an order of knighthcod and distribut- 
ed its crosses—sonie for love and some, it is 
said, for money. 


Nation. 


This would, indeed, appear 
to be the only source: f revenue that Counan 
efforded. At last disturbance broke cut be 
tween him and his Consul-General, and they 
mutually deposed each other, Of course, 
this bas added sensibly to the gayety of ruder 


all 


Paris for the last few years, and the laucher 
made up a fund ostensibly to send M. Gros out 
to Counani to settle the affairs of his realm 
He was taken no further than London, 
ever, and returned to Paris to die, still full of 
unabated hope and confidence in his great fu- 
ture as a monarch, 


—‘ Di alcuni Misuratori del Movimento Eeo- 
nomico in Italia’ (Roma: Salviueci, 189!) isa 
quarto volume of one hundred and six pages, 
in which Signor Bodio gives an admirable 
and tabulation of the statistics 
contained in the voluminous publications is- 
rued from time to time by the different de 


partments of the lialian Government. 


condensation 


This 
work has a much larger scope than its tith 
indicates, sin&e it is not confined to ‘* the ec 

nomica! movement in Italy,” but embraces all 
the forces and factors which enter into the 
moral, intellectual, social, industrial, and na 
tional life of the Italian people and constitute 
the essential elements of contemporary Ita ian 
civilization, The author brings out in a clear 
aud compendious manner the causal connee ion 
between the various i: fluences and impul> 
such, for example, as the effect of the diffusion 
of popular education in decreasing the death- 
rate, in diminishing 
material comfort of 


crime, in increasing the 
the working classes and 
fostering an intelligent spirit of enterprise and 
thrift, which may ultimately 
general substitution of savings-banks for 

Of the recruits 


for the army in 1566, 36 per cent., and in ISS, 


result in the 
vestments in lottery-tickets. 


57 per cent., were able to read and write, a 
this progress in elementary instruction may be 
taken as a fair measure of the general pre; 
of the 


Germany over 98, and in Scandinavia over 


France “A, 


nation. In Belgium 86, in 


per cent, of recruits can read and write, se 
that in this respect 


the other nations of Western Europe 





taly still la 
Spain), although scmewhat in advance of Rus- 
sia and Servia. In t 

Italy for 


cent. of the persons who enter 


seme parts of Sou 
(in Cosenza, exemple) only 16 per 
the bonds 

matrimony are able to sign their names A 
work of a similar and equaliy scientific cha- 
racter is Dr. Victor Fobmert’s Verwaltungs 
bericht 


Royal Statist 


or cfiicial repert as director of the 


Fureau of Saxony, 


; 


printed 


Asischen Sta 


cal 
in the Zeitschrift des Kontgl. Scie 
oc 


tistischen Bureaus \)}; Heft i and ii), and 
covering the period from 1875 to 1889. Dr 
BSbmert gives an interesting descrijtion of 


the organization and functions of this depart 
ment of the public service, the value of which 
to the statesman, the political economist, and 


the historian as weil as to the agricultural, 
commercial, and indusir'al classes can hardly 


be overestimated. 


RECENT LAW 

Company Law: Commentaries on the Law of 
Private Corporations, whether with or with- 
cut Capital Steck, also of Joint-Stock Com- 
panies, ete. By Charles Fisk Beach, jr. 2 
vols. Chicago: T. H. Flood & Co. 1891, 
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In ur a Bi every cepted legal 
con » comes up for reéxamination, and 
every d tion sut miited toa new analysis. 
Hence it ts surprising to find that few 
medern judges cr text writers are satisfied with 
the notion of a corporation as an artificial per- 
son. Mr. Morawetz, in his admirable treatise, 
bas devoted a great deal of learning and inge- 
nuity to showing that the existence of a corpo- 
ration independently of its shareholders is a 


action, and that the rights and duties of an in- 
n are in reality the rights 
» persons who compose it, and 
Mr. 


professional dislike of 


not of an imaginary being Jeach, im- 


bued with the common 


any extreme systematic view, is of opinion 
tbat ‘‘ the truth would seem to lie between” 
the cold technical view and the modern 





theory. If we may venture a suggestion, it 
would be that Mr. Beach does not very clear- 
y apprehend the scope of the conception 
which he criticises. Nor is this a barren 
or academical question. If we turn to 
one of the latest and most thoroughly 


argued corporation cases—that relating to 
the Sugar Trust—we find that one of the 
grounds of defence to the action for the dis- 
solution of the North River Sugar Refining 
Company was, that, the trustees and directors 
not having acted, there had been no corporate 
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action. The corporation had done nothing 
for which it could be puni-hed; but the Court 
of Appeals, declaring that what the whole 
body of corporators had done (i. e., in divest- 
ing themselves of their corporate powers and 
putting them in trust) the corporation had 
itself done, went so far as to say that ‘* the 
abstract idea of a corporation, the legal entity, 
the impalpable and intangible creation of bu- 
man thought, is itself a fiction, and has been 
appropriately described as a figure of speech.” 
This seems to us to err on the side of extrava- 
gance of expression, for a legal fiction which 
has well-defined legal consequences is certainly 
not a figure of speech. 

The whole matter has been fully explained 
by Mr. Morawetz, as has also the difficult sub- 
ject of ultra vires, It is impossible to avoid 
comparing the two books, dealing as they do 
with the same subject, in the light of the most 
recent decisions. Mr. Beach’s collection of 
cases is the latest, and every late collection of 
cases is of value to the lawyer. It is really no 
disparagement to him, but rather compli- 
mentary, to compare him with a writer s0 
original and so acute as Mr. Morawetz As 
we have hinted, be has not the latter’s faculty 
of analysis, but his collection of cases seems 
full, and bis treatise is an important addition 
to the half-dozen or so leading modern works 
which cover the same field. 

Prof. Ordronaux describes his work as an 
“attempt to present, in a concrete form, tbe 
entire system of Federal and State legislation 
as practised under a written constitution in 
the United States.” Its cbject is also ‘* to 
expound those administrative powers which, 
in our dual form of representative govern- 
ment, are sovereign within their several 
spheres of action.” The treatise discusses 
many of the subjects found in books on the 
Constitution and in books on hermeneutics, 
such as the sources, organization, and develop- 
ment of representative government in the 
United States, constitutional guarantees, im- 
peachment, the ‘mechanics of legislation,” 
and the meaning of words and phrases, It 
seems intended for students rather than for 
practising lawyers, but for use in schools 
or colleges it is open to the charge of a want 
of clearness. We cannotsuppose, for instance, 
that Prof. Ordronaux imagines that the 
act of an American court in treating a law 
in contravention of the Constitution as null 
and void has anything to do with “‘ judicial 
legislation.” Indeed, he very justly says, ‘ If 
a legislative act be made in contravention of 
the Constitution, it is manifestly no law,” and 
judges cannot be said to legislate when they 
refuce to follow an enactment which is not 
law. Why, then, puzzle the student by treat- 
ing the two things together, in a chapter bkear- 
ing the extraordinary title, ‘‘ Judicial Legis- 
lation, including Impeachment” ? 

The chapter on ‘‘ Words of Common Use” is 
valuable for its references to cases, but many 
of the definitions given seem to us beside the 
mark, ‘Charitable uses” our author declares 
to mean, “ popularly,” gifts for the relief of 
the poor; in law, ‘‘ any gifts to public uses 
dependent solely upon tbe will of a donor.” 
What is the force of ‘‘ dependent solely upon 
the will of a donor”? Are not ail gifts so de- 
pendent? ‘* Benefit,” we are told, ‘‘ means 
such profit or use as constitutes a legal con- 
sideration.” This would seem to identify the 
word in law with * consideration.” ‘Two cases 
are referred to, neither of which decides that 
the word means anything of the kind, and one 
of which explicitly follows Webster in dec'ar- 
ing that “benefit” means “simply advan- 
tage, profit,” ¢. e., the word is not used in the 








case in question in any technical sense what- 
ever. ‘ Benefit” as a technical legal term 
means generally in the United States 
the advantage derived by a _ land-owner 
from the taking of his property under 
the right of eminent domain, and is used 
a3 the correlative or opposite of the word 
**damages.” ‘' From” and ‘* with” are cer- 
tainly words in common use, but we do not 
know that they have any different meaning in 
law from that which is attached to them in 
common parlance. The author insists, how- 
ever, that when. ‘used singly” they are 
‘*ambiguous,” and suggests that other words 
should be coupled with them in order to define 
their intent more certainly, as ‘* from and out 
of,” ‘together with,” etc. We deny altogeth- 
er the ambiguity imputed to these innccent 
prepositions, and must maintain that the au- 
thor’s attempt to remove ambiguity from 
them is not only wholly unnecessary, tut con- 
fusing. ‘‘From Dan to Beersheba” is not an 
ambiguous phrase. ‘“* With all my worldly 
goods I thee endow” is perfectly clear. The 
fact is, that the amplified prepositions mean 
something different from the others, The law 
has not attached any technical signification to 
them. These matters cannot be regarded as 
trivial in a work dealing largely with ques- 
tions of interpretation, 


Mr. Daniel’s treatise on negotiable instru- 
ments has become a work of such established 
authority that it is hardly necessary to say 
more than that a new edition is very welcome. 
The last one appeared in 1882, and some two 
thousand new cases are now added, which, ac- 
cording to the preface, ‘‘ are the result of new 
illustrations and diversities of established prin- 
ciples rather than of the evolution of new 
ones.” The very remarkable success of this 
book is a striking proof (to make use of the 
apt quotation of the author) of what an abun- 
dance of new corn can be got out of the old 
fields of the law by good husbandry. When 
‘Daniel on Negotiable Instruments’ first ap- 
peared, probably few lawyers imagined that 
a new text-book was needed on the subject. 
Yet it has already distanced all its competi- 
tors, and may fairly be said to be at present 
the standard work on the subject. 

Mr, Wiijliam G. Myer is favorably known 
to lawyers as the compiler of * Myer’s Federal 
Decisions,’ a voluminous and exhaustive di- 
gest, the preparation of which has peculiarly 
qualified him for taking up any branch of law 
involving constitutional questions, His work 
on ‘ Vested Rights* comprises, according to 
the preface, ‘‘a selection of cases, annotated, 
on those fundamental and constitutional prin- 
ciples which have for their object the protec- 
tion of vested rights of property.” The anno- 
tations do not consist, however, of a gloss by 
the author, as in most collections of leading 
cases: they are a digest of decisions grouped 
under the principal case ; and the whole book 
is consequently at once a collection of leading 
decisions and adigest. It deals chiefly with Re- 
trospective Laws, the constitutional guarantee 
of ‘* due process of law,” and the provision pro- 
hibiting the impairment of the obligation of 
contracts. There are some fifty-odd leading 
decisions given in full, and some two thousand 
other cases briefly digested. There can be no 
doubt of the value of the work as a digest, but 
it can hardly take the place of a treatise. The 
method of arrangement is such as to bring to- 
gether matters widely diverse in princip'e, 
merely because they fall under the same con- 
stitutional clause, Thus, Munn vs, Illinois is 
necessarily annotated together with Eames vs. 
Savage, because they are both leading cases 
under section 1 of the 14th Amendment, de- 


, 





claring that no State shall ‘‘ deprive any per- 
son of life, liberty, or property without due 
process of law.” But the considerations gov- 
erning the decision in the two cases were 
quite different. In the first, the point 
involved was whether a State law pre- 
scribing a maximum rate of toll for 
warehousing grain was or was not an arbi- 
trary invasion of a property right; in the 
second, whether a summary process for satis- 
fying a judgment against a town by levy and 
execution upon the goods of any inhabitant 
was ‘‘due process of law.” In the first, the 
discussion turned on the question whether the 
public had an interest in the property and oc- 
cupation involved which authorized it to inter- 
rere with the price fixed for the service ren- 
dered; in the second, whether a particular 
kind of summary process was included in the 
constitutional conception of ‘*due process.” 
One was primarily a question of power, the 
other of interpretation. We cannot agree 
with the author in thinking that his method 
renders the result ** more useful than if it had 
been put into the form of a treatise.” 

Life Insurance is a subject of entirely 
modern origin, and there is no great accumu- 
lation of works devoted to it. The last edition 
of Bliss’s work appeared in 1874. The plan 
adopted in Mr, Cooke’s volume Has been that of 
reserving for the text the statement and expo- 
sition of general and fundamental principles, 
putting all exceptions to and limitations upon 
these rules into the notes, In this way the book 
is made very compact, for with apparently a 
larger number of cases, it does not reach half 
the size of Bliss’s treatise. So far as we have 
been able to examine it, the work is creditably 
done. The subject is adifficult and perplexing 
one, the contract of insurance being governed 
in many respects by principles not applied in 
the cases of other contracts, and the ¢ffect of 
warranties and representations being often 
confusing. We notice one or two statements 
which seem to need reconsideration—for exam- 
ple, the proposition that ‘tail that the law 
recognizes as of value to a person and as capa- 
ble of injury are his life and his property.” 
Even when the author has explained that in 
“life” he means to include ‘ health,” the 
statement is incorrect, Lecause it leaves out 
both liberty and reputation, which are equal- 
ly under the proteciion of the law. Again, 
‘* In some cases there has been asserted a dis- 
tinction between a contract for insurance 
against injury to life and one against injury to 
property ; the latter being declared a contract 
of indemnity, and the former a mere contract 
to pay on condition, The only significance of 
this distinction seems to liein its bearing on the 
amount of recovery under the contract.” 
There is no more fundamental distinction be- 
tween fire and life insurance than that the 
one is a contract of indemnity, the other not, 
At page 236 are collected the cases showing the 
full effect of the distinction, e. g., that an as- 
signee recovers in full, without regard to the 
amount paid for the assignment; that a credit- 
or is not limited to the amount of his debt; 
that a tenant insuring the life of his landlord 
recovers the full amount without reference to 
the value of his interest and regardless of the 
expiration of his tenancy. In the well-known 
case of the insurance of Mr. Pitt’s life (the 
debts having been subsequently paid), it was 
held that there could be no recovery; but, as 
Mr, Cooke’s researches sufficiently show, this 
is not good law now. Under these circum- 
stances the reference to the matter above 
given is a little misleading. Upon the whole, 
Mr. Cooke bas performed a difficult task with 
more than common success, 
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It is seldom that a second edition of a law- 
book is smaller than the first, but this is the 
case with Mr. Hochheimer’s revision of bis 
work on the custody of infants’ By condensa- 
tion and excision, he has transformed a consi- 
derable octavo into a diminutive band-book. 
He is fortunate in having, what is denied to 
many writers of law, a faculty of condensed 
statement, and his book in its new form will 
be found a convenient compendium, 

Mr. Williams’s hand-bock is one of those at- 
tempts to state the law of a subject in a small 
compass which is open to two criticisms: for 
lawyers it does not give enough; for laymen it 
gives too much. Asa guide to the student or 
instructor it bas some good points, particular- 
ly its historical acccunt of wills, For the full 
enjoyment of the legal feast which the subject 
may be made to yield—the delicacies fur- 
nisbed by the evolution of the distinction be 
tween latent and patent ambiguities, the suc- 
culent learning of the marshalling of assets 
and the wholesome nutriment of charitable 
uses—for these we must browse in the ampler 
pastures of Redfield and Jarman. 


SANBORN’S LIFE OF HOWE. 


Dr. S. G. Howe, the Philanthropist. By F. B 

Sanborn, Funk & Wagnalls, 1801. 

As a piece of biographical writing, Mr. San 
born’s life of Dr. Howe is clearly an advance 
upon his lives of Thoreau and John Brown. 
For writing it Mr. Sanborn had truly admira- 
ble preparation. He shared the vicissitudes of 
Dr. Howe’s political career; was his companion 
in various attempts to defeat the Fugitive 
Slave Law and in the preparations for the 
John Brown raid; at a Jater period was in- 
timately associated with him as Secretary of 
the State Board of Charities, of which Dr. 
Howe was president for many years, an oflice 
in which Mr. Sanborn succeeded him, re‘ain- 
ing it until the Massachusetts spoilsmen cast 
him out after the brutal manner of their 
kind. All of this p-eparation was uncon- 
scious; a conscious part was a visit which Mr. 
Sanborn made to Greece in 1890, when he 
went over much of the ground associated with 
Dr. Howe’s adventures in 1524 and the five fol- 
lowing years. But with all this wealth of 
general and s; ecial preparation, Mr, Sanborn’s 
work has been subject to one serious |imi- 
tation which has made the net resuit greatly 
inferior to what it might otherwise have been. 
The family of Dr. Howe are preparing a more 
extended biography, with many extracts from 
letters and journals which bave not been 
available for Mr. Sanborn, except as he has 
found them here and there in print. But the 
life of Dr. Howe would appear to have been 
one particularly needing the illumination of 
letters and journals for its fit apprehension, 
and the little of it that we have makes it evi- 
dent how much we miss in what remains be- 
hind. 

Born in 1801, and graduating in 1821 from 
Brown University, where he abused a mea- 
gre opportunity, the medical studies on which 
he entered were disturbed by rumors of an 
uprising of the Greeks against the Turks, 
and, (hough he tock his medical degree in 
1824, he set sail for Greece the same year to 
join the insurgent forees. Byron, with whom 
popular tradition has associated him as a 
fellow-soldier, died in April of this yesr, some 
months before young Howe’s arrival, but bis 
name and fame were everywhere, anc he was 
known only as “ great and good.” Great mis- 
fortune feli upon the Greeks soon after Howe's 
arrival; the regular warfare ceased, and he 
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joined a guerrilla band, of which another mem- 
ber was the young Whitcombe who shot and 
nearly killed Byron’s friend, Trelawny, in his 
cavern on Parnassus, Of this episode Mr. 
Sanborn gives afull account, which is justifiea 
by its intrinsic interest, if not by its con- 


neciion with the main affair. The guer- 
rilla life was rough and bard: ‘ Months 
without eating other flesh than mountain 


snails or roasted wasps; weeks without bread, 
and days without a morsel of fod of any 
kind.” So Howe reported his own experience 
to Horace Mann, but in general only with ditti 
culty could he be induced to talk about bis 
personal adventures, and, though he 
‘An Historical Sketch of the Greek Revolu 
tion,’ bis own part, so far as it appears, is 


wrote 


carelessly slurred over or deliberately veiled 
He visited America in 1828, 
Greece with a good supply 


and returned to 


of money, food, 
and clothing for the miserable victims of op 
pression, Later he organi#éd a settlement at 
Corinth, and, when he returned there in IM4, 
the 
Sanbern’s account of 


Was recognized ani made 
popular ovation. Mr, 
Howe’s Greek life is less continuous and more 


object of a 


episodical than we could wish, and the defect, 
though partly owing to the scantiness of bis 
material, hints ata certain lack of skill as a 
narrator in his equipment for bis task. Howe, 
the mature man, disparaged the enthusiasm of 
his youth, setting down his Greek outing to 
“thoughtless indifference, perbaps ignorance 
of what courses would bave been profitable for 
him. Lacking prudence and calculation, he 
followed an adventurous spirit.” 

There was a “ pre éstablished harmony * in 
his finding himself in Paris at the time of the 
Revolution of 1830 and joining the 
tionists who accompanied 
Ville, 


Chairman of 


usurree 
Lafayette to the 
Hotel de and also in bis being mace 
the American-Polish Committee 
in 1852, ard going to Pruss an Poland to carry 
money for the Polish refugees. On his way 
back he was arrested and kept a seeret prisoner 
in Kerlin for several weeks, a fitting c imax to 
his adventuf« Already be 


tered on a rath much less r 


us youth, bad en 


mante¢ than th 


ene he had so far pursued, but not without 
greater wonders and surprises in its for 
ward course for the discerning eye. He 
had come to Eurepe to study institutions 


for the blind, and, when freed from his 
impriscnment by Albert Brisbane's timely in- 
terpositicn, be returned to Boston and entered 
on toe work which was the peculiar glory of 
his life. Hardiy could anything have been 
more different from the striking circur 

of bis earlier career than the s! 
methods of that education 
cally to give sight tothe blind and make the 
dumb to Almost from the start, Dr. 
Howe improved upon the European metbods 
Mr. the 
Howe’s own words, ex'racted from his annval 
It attains its highest p 





stances 
w and ratient 
which 


Was pracil 


speak, 


Sauborn tells story mainly in D1 


reports. oint of interest 
in what Mr. Sanborn’s chapter-beading right- 
ly calls *“* The Wondrous Laura 
Bridgman.” All ita details are beautiful and 
impressive, but the child's discovery of her 
mother after their first 
a pathos not to be excelled. 

the blind qu ckened his 
every form of physical or men 
and in IM7 his repre enta- 
tions induced the State to appropriate §2,500 
a year for three years for the alleviation of 
idiocy. The first ten idiet children were 
taken into bis personal charge at the Blind 
Asylum in South Baston. 
educated at a yearly expense of $50,000 


Story of 


separation is of 


Dr. Howe's 
interest in 
yathies for 
tal limitation, 


s¥m- 


Now 500 pupils are 
Fol- 
lowing his account of Dr. Howe's political and 
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anti-slavery labors, Mr. Sanborn gives an ac- 


count of his later labors for the teaching of ar- 
ticulation to the dumb, and the segrezation or 
isolation of with 


Horace Mann, be bad advocated the teeching 


insane persons ht gether 


of articulation as early as iMdé4 There was « 
but the 
standards of the conservative opposition, In 


war of pamphiets, victory crowned 
1866 the contest was renewed, the Clarke ia- 
stitution in Northampton was established, aud 
pow several thousand children are learning by 
the new method, which wasa proved success in 
Europe fifty years aga 

Ninety pages of Mr. Sanborn's book (1ST 277) 
the Polit flict," 
took an active part from 1846 until 
ved. it be oo 


uch fuller on the 


are devoted to ical Co 


Dr. Howe 


slavery was destry must Li etatowes f 


hat these pages aren general 


aspects of the conflict than on b livwe's par 


ticular part in it. in one chapter Daniel Wet 





ster bas an exclusive promi:ence, and the lack 
of : ertinence is atoned for by the recovery of 
Web-ter’s Address, written for the Anti Texas 
Convention of January .3) IMA Mr. Sanbera 


corrects Mr. Adam's statement in bis Life of 
Dana—that the A ress was Web ter’s only ia 
part. He has bad acoess fo the manuscript, 
and says that it is partly Webster's band- 
writing and all of bis composition The 
depth of Webster's fall in INS ean beat be 


measured by the ference between his Th 
of March bid for the Presilency and the 
humave and spirit- stirring sentiments of 
this address Mr. George T. Curtis's sup 


pression of it, and the facts concerning if, in 


bis Life of Webster, shows that he Knew the 


teaching of the fable very weil, It is a sur- 


prising cicumstance that so active a phila:- 


thropist as Dr Howe was so siow to wake up 


to the importance of the anti-slavery agitation. 


He gave it very little thought till M6, when 


he went into politics as unsuccessful oppos:tion 
Robert C. Wi: 
of that 


n his special w 


candidate t throp in the Con- 


gressional electior year His engross- 


tk may plead for arrest 


ment 


ess, but that a certain 


of judgment on his tardi 


aristocratic temper, allying 


| 


who shut their doors on Su 





him with thase 
ner and Phillips, 
ir. Sanborndo s 
A late recruit, Dr. 
Howe made large amet ds for his backwardness 


had 


had something to do with it, 


not endeavor to corceal 


by his fidelity once he ined the anti- 


slavery ratks, Tle sending tack of fugitive 
slaves was intolerable to his eth.cal imagina- 
tion, and he was one of the most active on the 
But 
ves a somewhat elaborate 


Committee to prevent that wickedness 


while Mr. Sanborn g 
account of 


siave-catching in Boston, he gives 


us no details of Dr. Howe's services to the 
poor creatures fearing things more terrible 
than deat! His connection with John Brown 


Was quite as intimate as that of Mr. Sanborn, 
Parker, George L. 
but though tke 
is is fuller than of his connection 


Gerrit Smith, ibs 


Stearns, or T. W. Hi 


min e 
ginson ; 
account of ti 
with “ the Underground Ratlroad,” it is still 
insufficient. His action during tne reign of 
terror that succeeded Harper’s Ferry did not 
wholly meet with Mr. Sanborn’s approval at 
the time, but he prints a letter which ke then 
wrote to vindicate him, and it is a sufficient 
answer to a good deal of crit cism that has 
been directed against the friends who furnish- 
ed Brown with aid and ecomfort for bis glo- 
rious foolishness. 

That Dr. Howe had something of the Quixo- 
ti:m of bis youth left in his ebbing veins is 
shown ty his favorable regard for the fan 
scheme which so excited the antago- 
nism of bis friend Sumner. Was it some 
vague suspicion of bis resemblance to La 
Mancha’s knight that made thestory of his ad- 


Doming 
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ventures Dr. Howe's favorite reading Curing 
his stay in San Domingo? In a closing chay- 
ter, ‘‘ Character and Results,” Mr. Sanborn 
telis us that Dr. Howe was by no means a fault- 
less character, and indicates some of his limi- 
tations: ‘* He could be as capricious and as 
persistent as if caprice and persistence were 
not antagonistic qualities. He loved power, 
though he seldom sought it; and was often 
unjust to his opponents, of whom, first and 
last, he bad a great many.” But in the fore- 
going chapters there is but the slightest exhi- 
bition of these personal traits or of any others, 
good or bad, and we are left with only the 
most vague impression of a personality that 
was extremely rich and strong. Whatever 
its defects, be loved so much, and did so much 
for the blind, the prisoner, the deaf and dumb, 
the feeble-miaded, and the oppressed of two 
continents, that one could easily forgive him 
much, and our obligation to Mr. Sanborn is 
great for bringing home to us his high exam- 
ple. 


New Light on Dark Africa 

Peters. Ward, Leck & Co. 
Tue title of this book is misleading, as it con- 
tains nothing new abcut Africa in general or 
any part of it, nor does it make clear anything 
which had previously been obscure, It is 
simp'y the record of abuccaneering expedition, 
which, though ostensibly for the relief of 
Emin Pasha and the extension of German in- 
fluence, had no other real end than the gratifi 
cation of a young adventurer’s ambition and 
love of excitement. Dr. Peters had already 
been twice in Africa Lefore the time of the ex- 
pedition of which he gives an account in this 
volume, and had gained some notoriety for 
his zeal and success in acquiring territory for 
termany. On this occasion he proceeded on 
principles entirely different from those of 
most other African travellers. They have 
invariably taken with them cloth, wire, 
and beads to purchase food, water, and 
the right of way, so far as possible, for 
their whole projected journey. Dr, Peters, on 
the other hand, carried little else than ammu- 
nition, intending to refuse all tribute or gifts, 
and to take what he needed as he went along. 
If resistance should be cffered by the owners 
of the proyerty appropriated, he would unhesi- 
tatingly shoot them down. It was an emi- 
nently succes:ful method—from his point of 
view. He marched from the mouth of the 
Tana River to the Victoria Nyanza, with 
a small, well-armed foree, spreading terror 
among the tribes and often leaving in his 
track murdered natives, burned villages, and 
people des; oiled of their cattle, their principal 
means of living. 


By Dr. Carl 


So far from desiring or at- 
tempting to excure these ruthless proceedings, 
he glories in them, often referring to Stanley’s 
and Thomson’s just and cone liatory treatment 
of the natives asservile and unworthy of Euro- 
peans, He is just as unscrupulous towards the 
English, opening their despatches, and, in one 
instance, if we are not mistaken, robbing the 
stores of an expedition whose leaders at the 
moment clanced to be absent, 

From the Vicioria he-passed through Uzan- 
da, whose king, Mwanga, be claims to have 
restored to his throne, though in what way is 
not apjarent frcem his narrative. Judging 
from his description of this notorious African, 
it would be difficult to believe in the cruelties 
justly laid to his charge, He confirms, how- 
ever, the accounts received from other sources 
of the condition of the country. The villages 
were burned and the groves of bananas de- 
stroyed, ‘* By the roadsides Jay skeletons and 
corp:es stil] in process of decomposition, poi- 








soning the air. The carrion vultures, who 
were gorging themselves with the fiesh of the 
unburied corpses, seemed to be the only in- 
habitants of this land. Every trace of human 
beings bad vanished.” Of the English mis- 
sioparies in Uganda he has little that is favor- 
able to say, but the French were much more 
to his liking. This is not surprising, if we 
may judge from the advice which one of the 
latter, Fe-e Lourdel, gave him: ‘* Vous ferez 
bien de bifiler la capitale de Mtatemboa.” 
From Uganda he returned to the coast, nearly 
all the way by the ordinary travelled route, 
At Mpwapwa he met Emin Pasha, who was on 
his way to the interior, and the two apparently 
sjent their time agreeably in abusing Mr. 
Stanley. Zanzibar was reached in July, 1890, 
after an absence of thirteen months, 

The literary ability of the author is small. 
His style is nearly always heavy, aud the nar- 
rative, especially at the beginning, is so over- 
burdened with petty personal details as to be 
excessively tedious, His descriptions are duli 
and lifeless and bis humor is heavy. Very 
offensive, it should be said, are many of his 
pious allusions, considering the occasions 
which call them out. After planning by 
treachery to seiza the herds of an unsuspecting 
tribe, he ordered his yeople ‘‘to get up a fence 
for the cattle that Heaven was going to send 
us.” The description of the destruction of a 
native village after a sanguinary fight in 
which over a hundred natives had been slain, 
begins, ‘** What time the Advent bells were 
calling to church in Germany, the flames were 
crackling over the great kraal on all sides, 
and mounting towards the heavens.” The 
chief characteristics of this, to us, repulsive 
book are the strong personality of Dr, Peters, 
the exalted opinion he entertains of the 
importance of his abortive expedition, his 
intense hatred of the English, and the con- 
tempt which he showed for the negro’s rigbt 
to life and property. It is attractively got up; 
the pictures, with the exception of the por- 
traits and possibly some of the landscapes, 
being apparently purely fanciful. 





The Saga Library. Vol. I. By William 
Morris and Ejirfkr Magnii<cson. London: 
Bernard Quaritch. 1891. 12mo, pp. 7+ 
227. 

Lad and Lass: A Story of Life in Iceland. 
Translated from the Icelandic of J61 Thor- 
darson Théroddsen ty Arthur M., Reeves, 
London: & Low, Marston, Searle & Riving- 
ton. 

Mr. BERNARD QUARITCH has reverted to an 

old-time interest of his in undertaking the 

publication of a ‘Saga Library,” to consist of 
fifteen or more volumes, containing the lead- 
ing Icelandic mythclogical and histcrical sa- 
gas, These are to be edited and translated by 
Mr. William Morris and Prof. Magntisson of 
the Cambridge University Library. Of the 
works selected for publication in the new 
form, all but the three narratives making up 
the first volume of the series have been put 
into English before, several of them by Mr. 
Morris himself, That there is room for a new 
edition cannot be doubted, and the editors, 
whose previous work in popularizing Iceland- 
ic literature has secured them a_ well- 
earned reputation for brilliant translation, 
should find a ready welcome for their 
new venture, Indeed, it is a matter for 
regret that a popular edition of these original 
and decidedly interesting works is limited to 

1,000 copies, for thrice that number ought 

to find their way into private collections, 

while eyery public library in England and 


/ 





America should subscribe for the set, An in- 
troductory ;reface tothe first volume of the 
series contains a sketch of Icelandic literature 
in general and considerable detailed informa- 
tion concerning the history of the three stories 
included in the book, but this cannot be re- 
commended as especially interesting reading. 
The somewkat voluminous notes at the end of 
the volume, however, contain many interesting 
illustrations of Icelandic manners and customs. 

The editors have done well in beginning 
their series with the three semi-historical 
sagas of ‘‘Howard the Halt,” ‘* The Banded 
Men,” and ‘‘ Hen Thorir,” because they will be 
new to English readers, and are capital exam- 
ples of a distinct tyre of Icelandic narrative. 
These stories have the robust quality of the air 
of the country that gave birth to their heroes. 
Their great dramatic power, combined with 
simplicity and directness of narration, has 
kept them fresh and virile through centuries, 
It must be admitted that their prevailing sen- 
timent is an eye for an eye, a tooth for a 
tooth, with usury; but the spiritual light by 
which these primitive people were guided was 
almost as scanty as the daylight of their long 
winters; and even a superficial reading will 
show that the vendetta that flourished so 
lustily was nota mere outgrowth of private 
passion, but a@ cruce expression of the in- 
stinct of justice, and made obligatory by pub- 
lic opinion. Boldly drawn, and characterized 
by keen insight into human nature, these pic- 
tures, though cf a rude age, are yet free from 
coarseness, and the translators have happily 
preserved enough of the original quaint 
phraseology to lend a peculiar charm to this 
English version. ‘‘ Howard the Halt” pos- 
sesses the liveliest dramatic interest. A manof 
former prowess, but now old and maimed— 
hence the title—loses by treachery and vio- 
lence at the hands of Thorbiorn, a man of po- 
sition but very unjust, his only and promising 
son. Weighed down witb age and benumbed 
by grief, the poor old man is bedridden for 
three years, rousing at the end of each twelve- 
month to seek redre-s, only to be met with 
brutal insult. His wife, Biargey, ‘‘ the most 
stirring of women,” kee;s the fires of ven- 
geance burning, and, having engaged the aid 
of her kinsfolk, rouses Howard with a final ad- 
juraiion and a prophecy. ‘‘ So when he heard 
ber words he leapt up from his bed and forth 
on to the floor ard sang: 


***Once more amid my old age 
lask for quiet hearing, 
Although the speech of song-craft 
Scarce in my heart abideth 
Since then when first I wotted 
Of weapon-god downfallen, 
O son, how surely wert thou 
The strength of all my welfare!’ 
And now was Howard as brisk as might be 
and halt no longer.” The rejuvenated man 
and his kinsfolk perform the most prodigious 
feats of valor when they meet Thorbiorn and 
bis powerful ailiess We have an amusing 
revelation of the workings of the human mind 
when Howard, coming face to face with his 
enemy, is minded that a new faith—the Chris- 
tian—has been put forth, and he vows that “‘if 
any could show him that tbat faith was better 
and fairer, then would he trow in it if he 
might overcome Thorbiorn.” When there are 
no more enemies to slay, Howard fares to Nor- 
way and embraces Christianity, but om the 
death of Biargey he returns to Iceland, and, 
having carried ** church wood ” there, a church 
was built from it after his death and his grave 
made therein. 
**The Banded Men” is a humorous satire on 


the administration of courts of law. Ufeig, a 


man full of good counsel but ‘‘unhandy at 
money-getting,” prodigal of meat and meal, 
and borrowing to keep the household going, 
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has a prudent son, who leaves home early on 
account of the lack of love between his father 
and himself, 
but the father remains as poor as before, 


The son amasses much property, 
and 
there is no intercourse between thetwo. It 
fails out after awhile that the son has a case 
in court, but, there being a flaw in the prosecu- 
tion, he is obliged to withdraw. The fatLer 
meets him on the way home and derisively as- 
sumes that he has the suit. On being 
told the contrary, an agreement is made be 


won 


Here 
his native shrewdness and knowledge of hu- 
man nature come into play, and the descrip 
tion of his manner of treating the corruptible 
court of justice is highly amusing. Uleig 
wins not only the lawsuit, but a bride for his 
son, and ‘ever after endured the good will 
and kindly affection between the father and 
son.” 

A few bold strokes tell the story of ‘‘ Hen 
Thorir,” a buckster of 
time in 


tween them, and Ufeig assumes control 


low degree traflick- 
ing at one hens—whence his nick- 
name. Asa story it isnot so readable as the 
two preceding, but as a sketch of sharply de- 
fined contrasts of character it is very effective, 

In conjunction with the three Saga stories it 
is interesting to reada modern Iceland ¢ novel. 
‘Lad and Lass,’ by Jén TL 6roddsen, consider- 
ed the most important modern Icelandie tale, 
was written in 1848-49, and published in Co- 
penbagen a year later, a second edition being 
issued in 1867. It bus been twice translated 
into Danish and once into German. An Eng- 
lish version of one of the Danish translations 
appeared some years since. The present ver- 
sion is from the original Icelandic, by Mr. Ar- 
thur M. Reeves, in untimely 
death Icelandic literature lost an enthusi- 
astic lover and intelligent interpreter. ‘ Lad 
and Lass’ many evidences of true 
poetic feeling; and the figure of the heroine, 
Sigrid, is drawn with delicacy and faithful- 
ness, while the other characters are clearly in- 
The 
novel-readers, illustrating the old proverb on 
the course of true love; but, thanks to the 
tenacity of purpose that so notably 
characterizes the heroes of the Sagas, Sigrid 
and her faithful lover eventually set at naught 
the machinations of their enemies. In point 
of dramatic force this story suffers by com- 
parison with ihe older narratives, 
logue is sometimes labored, and the pleasantry 


whose recent 


gives 


dividualized. plot is a familiar one to 


same 





The dia- 

lacks the arrow-like lighiness and swiftness of 

It would be unfair, how- 
close a Comparison 

what was produced under far different condi- 

tions, The stirring life of the old 

found drametic narrative its mest nat 


the old story-te lers, 
ever, to make too with 
Icelanders 
ral ex- 
pression, while the comparative monotony and 
isulation of the present age give little scope for 
heroic action or expression, 





Unter 
Niemann und E. Pe 
tersen herausgegeben von Karl Grafen 
Lanckoronski. I. Band, Pamphylien. Vi 
enna: F. Tempsky. 


Stddte Famphyliens und Pisidiens 


Mitwirkung von G. 





STRANGE to say, a country tl has played a 
most important, a unique réle in the history 
of the world and in the history oil rown 


ally terra incognita until about t 
But during the last decade the 
awakening to its importance as 
cl eological exploration, In vie 
turies of lethargic neglect, this sudden 
ening has been remarkable for the nnexpected 
and in 
decade can chronicle most gratifying resylts 


energy displayed, consequence the 
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in every branch of archmological 
thanks to a band of 
ers. Among the chiefest of these must be 
reckoned Count Lanckoronskii Not that he 
has worked especially with his own brains 


inves! i- 
devoted work 


gatio 


time, and energy, but with.the brains, 
time, and energy of such distinguished 
scholars as Petersen and Niemann. None 
the less honor is due him on that account, 
none the less be his meed of praise, none 
the less be the gratitude we owe him for 


the unselfish enthusiasm for antiquity that 
bas led him to fit out with generous, nay, even 


Javish hand, and send expedition after ex 


pedition to Lycia, Ceria, Pampbylia, and 
Pisijia, in order to survey, measure, and 
publish the ruins of the chiefest cities of 


those countries, These ¢ xpeditions have ne- 


cessitated a great and lorg-continued out- 
} 


lay of money, and the editing and 
of their results in such magnificent 
style have cost perbaps as much as the exped 
tions And all this has 
been met by Count Lanckoronski. Such sin- 
gle-hearted and 


science of antiquity 


publi 
cation 
themselves, expense 
unselfish devotion to the 
is rare noWadays among 
meu of wealth, and it is worthy of grateful re- 
membrance and mention at the hands of all 
classical students, who, we feel sure, will ce 
voutly wish for many successors and imitators 
of Count Lanckoronski, 

The magnificent volume on Pampbylia to 
which this notice would call attention is a 
worthy sequel to the two imperial volumes 
(‘Reisen in Lykien und Karien’) that 
presented to the public several year-ago. The 


were 


printer bas spared no pains on if, and, so far as 
paper, typograpby, and illustrations are con- 


cerned, the book is simply faultless In 
find 
It is too sumptuous 





“hy 


we have but one fault to with tl 


& as 
with the former volumes. 





and too costly to have aw circulation, for, 
as a class, scholavs are not in condition to pre 
sent themselves with éditions de luxe 
their own individual specialty. Tbe circu’a- 
tion of the bock must therefore be limited 

public libraries and to men of And 
yet have been distirctly the 


, even in 


mears, 
science would 
loser had the book been made a cheap one ; for 
books whose value lies in great measure in the 
illustrations cannot be made cheap, and the 
magnificent 
those fr 


volume 


illustrations of this volume, 
m copper-;late at the erd of the 


and tbose in the bedy cf the text as 


weil 





form perbarys its 


. — - 
nost Vaiugo.e ‘eature 





and certainly render more tangible by ; 
presentation to the eye the great 
science of antiquity that are chronicled in the 
volume, 

The ex; editions were 


led by E, 


the Imperia! German 


Petersen, 
now First Secretary of 
Arci ological Institute at Rome, as archao- 
logist, and G., Niemarn cf Vienna, as archi 


tect. Associated with them from time t 





time 





were Von Hartel, professor in the University 
of Vien a, and Von S« 
the University of Cracow, ss arct 
Moriz Hartel of the 
Rausch of 





bolowski, proiessor in 
logists; 
Akademie of Vienna, and 
Cracow, as architects; Von Mal- 
artist ; Lieut. Hausner, 
hartograrher; von Luschan 
Heyder, as physicians, and 


ror ic} 
ron suci 


czew: ki, as (painter 


Drs. and 


lastly a photo 


acerps of experts gi od 
i the 


t expected, and 
account given by Petersen and Niemann is ex- 


Wora Was to De 


baustive and satisfactory, although now and 
then we meet with a confession that this or 


that detail was overlooked or pot investi- 


gated on the spot. But circumstances usually 
For 


surveyed accu- 


excuse these sins of cmissicn, instance, 


the walls of Attaleia were not 


rately because of the excitement incident to 









the Bulgarian troubles of October, ISS), at 


which time a general call ¢ 
sounded, and in consequence the roads were 
lined with men marching to tl sa in order 
to be transported to the seat of war 

Count Lanckoronski wrote the pleasing pre 
face to the volume, in which the ruins of five 
cities of PFampbhylia are discussed, + A 
taleia, Pe rge, Silly Aspendos, and Sila in 








this discussion Peterser and Ne an t A 
part as follows: the arc! mological a 3 
inc uding history, e igraphy, topography, ga 
graphy, and the general dese: ‘ 
ruins, comes from the ; f Petersen, + ’ 
all matters pertaining to pure ark ea 
treated by Nieman: 

The most interesting ruin tn Attsleia ts a 
gateway cf three arches erected by Hadrian, 
that invetera’te traveller and ga " 
theatre, stadion, walle, a Lp iva soe WAY 
of Perge all furnish matter worthy x 
given to the world. The celebrated and 
tiful theatre of Aspen/os bas gx be known, 
theugh a de‘ailed account of if is presented 
us now for the first time. One of ¢ mest in 
teresting monutoents discussed is the Ny 
um at Side, a paatial Enneak « whose 
magnificent proper at < - ‘ 
ture excite our ‘ s r Ny ‘ 
were found at ot! cities of | ' \ 
none so elaborate as that . x t 
the sickness of N “ t ai« . e 
count of S de is reduced to a mir sms, Dat 
Petersen's excellent deser plion of the ruins 
makes us forget his absen 

One bundred and eight inseriptions, mostly 
new, were four mn the fv s Pam 
phylia. In republishing in . ns that are 
already known in poor copies, Petersen gives 
he correct part of the old copy in no 
but his own corrections in majuscu'es, Fature 
travellers should adept the idea, for by it one 
can see at a glance what improver bas 
been made in the text, and ucl will 
thus be spared to the reacde 

But the results of these ex) editions are n« 
confined merely to the ¢ s met ed abov 
The map of the ccuntry has been a great gain- 
er, for careful rcute surveys wer ade as the 
party journered through the land from city 
© city, and not « y tt but geographical 
excursions were undertaken, es] y by Dr. 
von Luschan, whese att on Was extended to 


ethncegraphical matters al 


The book appeared simultaneously in Ger 
man, French, and Polish In conclusion, we 
bope that the volume on Pisidia may not be 
long delayed 


adstone. By George W. E. 
{The Prime Ministers of Queen Vic- 


Harper & 


Ewart G 


Rrothera, 
In his preface, Mr. Russell states that as his 
space is limited, he has “* touched lightiy on 


those later events of Mr. Gladstone’s career 
which are within genera! recoliection, and has 
bestowed more detailed attention on the early 
stages which are now, to most people, either 
unknown or forgotten.” This arrangement is 
open [n the f 


however brief a biography may be, it should 


to various cbjections ret place, 


cover all the really important eventsin the life 
of the subject, and the space given to each 
event should be measured by its relative im- 
portance rather than by an assumed memory 
of the 
Mr. Gladstone’s cha- 


or forgetfulness on the reader. 
Again, the keynote of 


racter being his ex!raorcinary "eceptivity, and 


part 


his willingness to modify opivionsas a result of 
follows that the later 
stages of bis career are more intere ting and 


logical eonviction, it 








more important to the world at large than the 
earlier. We thiuk, therefore, that Mr, Russell 
would have made a wiser distribution of his 
space if he had devoted more pages to Mr. 
Gladstone’s Ministry of 1880-85 (to which very 
scanty reference is made), and fewer to the 
theological controversies of his early man- 
hood, which possess to-day a purely antiquari- 
an interest. Mr. Russell says that he bas aim- 
ed at a clear statement of facts, chronological- 
ly arranged, and no one will gainsay the cor- 
rectness of his facts or their proper arrange- 
ment, Butsins of omission and Jack of per- 
spective are serious faults—especially in bio- 
grapbies—and it becomes a question whether 
the various series now in course of publication 
do not lose much of their value as b'ographies 
by reason of excessive brevity. 

Having said this much in condemnation of 
the plan of Mr. Russell’s volume, we must add 
that, while he gives due prominence to certain 
characteristics of Mr. Gladstone which have 
largely influenced his action at critical times, 
he does not seem fully to appreciate their 
value. In replying to Palmerston’s celebrated 
** Don Pacifico” speech in 1850, Mr. Gladstone 
had the courage to rebuke the bullying and 
blustering tone adopted by that popular minis- 
ter, and spoke of ‘the vain conception that 
we, forsootb, have a mission to be the censors 
of vice and folly, of abuse and imperfection, 
among the other countries of the world; that 
we are the universal schoolmasters.” Mr. 
Russell considers that this tendency to ignore 
the ‘* homely prejudice of patriotism ” and this 
ability to see the faults of his fellow-country- 
men as well as the virtues of other nations, 
have done much to mar Mr. Gladstone’s popu- 
larity and to limit his range of influence. Now, 
itis at least doubtfulif this be true of the Eng- 
lish constituencies, It is certainly the reverse 
of the truth as regards other nations, for it 
will be generally admitted that what raises 
Mr. Gladstone above the level of his country- 
men, and justifies Bunsen’s remark that he 
**has heard higher tones than any one else in 
this land,” is the cosmopclitan character of bis 
mind. Hence his vehement advccacy of arbi- 
tration as a means of settling international 
difficulties, in preference to the threats and 
bluster of the Jingo party. Hence, also, the 
bitter hatred with which the British Tory 
regerds him and speaks of him—a hatred 
which constitutes one of his strongest claims 
on our sympathy and our affection. 

Mr. Russell boldsthat Mr. Gladstone’s defeat 
on the home-rule question in 1886 was due to 
the fact that the electorate had not sufficient 
time to consider the question at issue, and cer- 
tainly the result of recent bye-elections would 
seem to confirm the correctness of this opinion, 
In this respect there isa curious analogy be- 
tween the British voter’s fear of home rule in 
1886 and the inability of the American voter 
to grasp Mr. Cleveland’s enlightened tariff poli- 
cy, in 1888. In both cases,the time allowed 
for education was too short, but subsequent 
events show that in both cases a clearer un- 
derstanding is gradually but surely gaining 
ground. 

It would be bardly possible to write an unin- 
teresting life of Mr. Gladstone, but, apart from 
such inherent interest, the main merit of Mr. 
Russell’s sketch is that it whets the appetite for 
that something better which is, doubtless, 
even now in a forward state of preyaration, 





Who Wrote the Bible? A Book for the People. 
By Washington Gladden. Boston: Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co, 1891, 

Mr GLADDEN’s book does not make good its 

title so perfectly as we could wish. It is not 
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‘*a book for the people.” With many admira- 
ble qualities, he has not atalent for exposition, 
Something in the manner of his writing ob- 
secures all definite impression. We enjoy, or 
do not, the argument and the polemic as we go 
along, but at the end of the chapter or the 
book tne amount of clear instruction we have 
consciously received is small for the amount of 
matter we have read. Moreover, the book is 
vitiated by its apologetic tone. This may in- 
gratiate it with the orthodox reader, and it 
may be that it is well adapted to the modi- 
fication of his traditional views, but it can 
only be repellent to the radical mind, to which 
a fair judgment of the Bible is quite as im- 
portant as to the orthodox. It is Mr. Glad- 
den’s persuasion that the Bible, as Republi- 
cans say of the tariff, should be revised by its 
friends, and suggestions abound in his chap- 
ters that there are those who are not its 
friends, and there is great show of hustling them 
about and making them appear ridiculous, 
But it is quite suflicient to make a critic “‘anti- 
Christian,” or an ‘“‘enemy of the Bible,” for 
bim to be a little more radical in his conclu- 
sions than Mr, Gladden is himself, and it never 
seems to occur to him that only yesterday 
those holding his general and particular views 
were considered anti-Christian and enemies of 
the Bible by the more orthodox, and, indeed, 
are so considered still by the majority, There 
is nothing in the temper of the more radical 
critics as such that differentiates them from 
those a little more conservative, that they 
should be treated with sus; icion or contempt. 
From Hengstenberg to Delitzsch is much fur- 
ther than from Delitzsch to Baur or Toy. 

Mr. Giadden’s book refleets the uncertain- 
ties that attach to many questions of Biblical 
criticism, When in doubt, be generally plays 
the traditional opinion, as in placing Joel 
chronologically first among the prophets, 
though Prof. Toy would place him last, with 
certain fragments of Zechariah, The compo- 
site character of the Pentateuch is insisted on, 
but any reader who is acquainted with the 
argument of Kuenen and Reuss and Wellhau- 
sen and Smith for the late origin cf the priest- 
ly legislation will seriously object to their 
being set aside so cavalierly as they are by 
Mr. Giadden, They will even wonder if he has 
ever read them at first hand. The chapter on the 
prophets, which should have been one of the most 
valuable and suggestive, is one of the least im- 
portant, much of the energy being wasted 
on Prof. Huxley that should have served a 
higher end. The Bock of Estber is pounced 
upon with savage animosity; but suppose it 
came up from the deep heart of such an ex- 
perience as that which the Jews are undergo- 
ing at the present time in Russia: then might 
not its truculence be regarded with more sym- 
pathy than blame? And this would seem to be 
more likely than that it was merely a literary 
brochure to excuse the feastof Purim. Such 
an important matter as that of the Deutero- 
Isaiah is passed over with no treatment pro- 
portionate to that given to Daniel and other 
more indifferent matters. The treatment of 
the New Testament is marked by the same 
difference from the treatment of the Old 
as we find almost universally in the criticism 
of the New Orthodoxy. It is much less 
courageous, much more apologetic. ‘'The 
reason is, of course, obvious,” says Principal 
Gore in ‘ Lux Mundi,’ ‘‘ why what can be ad- 
mitted in the Old Testament could not without 
results disastrous to the Christian creed be ad- 
mitted in the New.” Though Mr. Gladden 
does not anncunce this principle, its uncon- 
scious operation is central to his treatment of 
the New Testament hooks, his easy satisfaction 








with traditional opinions, and his determina- 
tion to surrender nothing to the radical critics 
except what is, like the Pauline authorship of 
Hebrews, incapable of any plausible defence, 
His average results are by so much less radical 
than those of Prof. Briggs as he is less a scholar 
and more a homilist, bet they are sufficiently 
near to them to indicate the wide extent of 
that disintegration to which, for better or 
worse, the traditional ideas of the Bible are 
subject at the present time. 





John Wesley. By J. H. Overton, M.A. Lon- 
don: Methuen & Co, 1891. 


THE latest biographer of Wesley was born at 
Epworth, Wesley’s birihplace, and 1s now rec- 
tor of the parish over which Wesley’s father 
ruled and in which Wesley for a time assisted 
him; he is also living in the rectory in which 
Wesley lived after the burning of the old 
rectory in 1709--an event which made such a 
deep impression on Wesley’s mind that, writ- 
ing his own epitapb, he described himself as 
“a brand plucked out of the burning.” Mr, 
Overton can further boast himself a member 
of Wesley’s University and a scholar on the 
same foundation. So much in common with 
Wesley has no dcubt excited his interest in 
him, but it is no such qualification for his pre- 
sent ta-k as the work that he had previously 
done, first, as a joint worker on Abbey and 
Overton’s *‘ English Church in the Eighteenth 
Century,’ and, second, as the author of *‘ The 
Evangelical Revival of the Eighteenth Cena- 
tury.’ ‘The reader of his last production 
would do well to read his ‘ Evangelical 
Revival’ in connection with it. Wesley 
cannot be seen aright in any isolated 
view. Mr. Overton’s biograpby has apparent- 
ly obeyed some stern restriction as to its ex- 
tent. He has made good use of the space 
at his command, but there are serious 
omissions. Wesley’s relation to the Mo- 
ravians is dismissed in the most sum- 
mary manner, though Wesley derived from 
it the spiritual impulse of his wonderful 
career, Wesley’s relations to Whitefield, which 
were of capital importance, are got over in a 
single page and a4 few incidental phrases. But 
the most vonspicuous defect of Mr. Overton's 
book is not so much an omission as an excess 
in one particular, Wesley’s relation to the 
English Church. What he has wri'ten is less 
a biography than an apology for Wesley’s life, 
an argument to prove that he was a good 
Churchman from first to last, and never meant 
to separate himself or his people from his spi- 
ritual mother. He recurs to this with damna- 
ble iteration, and the reader must be a good 
Churchman who will not resent such persist- 
ent harping on a single string. Whatever the 
sentiments of the founder, English Methodism 
of the present day is so inimical to the Church 
that, at the centenary observance of Wesley’s 
death, March 2, hostility to the Church was 
the one shrill note sounding above all others, 
Mr. Overton’s book may bave contributed a 
little to the manifest hostility to all praise of 
Wesley’s churchmanship, as it is, of course, a 
criticism of the Methodist schism. 

It is plain sailing for our author a good deal 
of bis way. The beginnings of Methodism at 
Oxford in 1729 had a very singular resem- 
blance to those of the Oxford movement just 
a century later, notwithstanding Newman’s 
hatred almost or quite as mucb as of liberal- 
ism of that type of churchmanship which 
Methodism had created. In Georgia it was asa 
rigid sacramentarian that Wesley failed ; for 
that his failure was most lamentable, Mr. 
Overton mukes plain enough in spite of his de- 
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nial, and though he obscures the most painful 
aspects of the situation. So, after his return 
to England, his first collision with his bishop 
was a sacramental one, and be was the High 
Churchman stickling for the rebaptism of 
dissenters. But all of these things are burned 
up like wisps of straw in the flame of Wes- 
ley’s ‘‘American Ordinations,” in the last years 
of his life. Mr. Overton struggles manfully 
with these, but all in vain. Where he is 
weak as water is in his failure to perceive that 
Wesley was still less willing to have his sccie- 
ties absorbed in the Church than to have them 
separated from it, and that their absorption 
in it was as impossible as the absorption of the 
New England abolitionists by the New Eng- 
land churches. But if they were not to be ab- 
sorbed, separation was inevitable, They could 
not go on for ever standing on one leg, neither 
this, that, nor the other. 


Mr. Overton’s chapters on ‘‘ Georgia” and 
‘*The Moravian Influence” are miserably in- 
adequate, That on ‘* Wesley’s Teaching” ar- 
gues his soundness in the Anglican faith, and 
makes too little account of his emphasis of 
some things to the neglect of others as a con- 
stant means of differentiation. The chapter 
on his itineracy is but a meagre compend of 
that wondrous Odyssey, with its 225,000 miles 
of travel and its 40,000 sermons preached, for 
the most partin the open air, the man rising 
habitually at four in the morning and preach- 
ing at five. The chapter ‘“‘ Wesley as an Or- 
gan‘zer” repeats the well-known facts which 
show that he originated next to nothing in 
the way of organization, but knew a good 
thing when be found it, and was wise to follow 
the leadings of necessity. Far too much 


made of the analogues of his Sccieties in the | 








is | 


Primitive Church, There are brief chapters 
on internal divisions, friends and opponents, 
and literary work, the last a testimony al- 
most as remarkable as his itineracy to mar- 
vellous diligence. There minimum of 
emphasis on clerical opposition, agreeably to 
the purpose of the book. That Butler of the 
‘Analogy,’ Bishop of Bristol, one of 
Wesley's firmest opponents, suggests that the 
Church was not entirely in the wrong. 

The chapter on his persona] traits is the 
most painful in the book, it is so evident that 
the prophet spoiled the man, 
Wesley’s crowning lack. 


Is a 


Was 


Humanity was 
It declared itself in 
the perfect silliness of his relations with wo 
men at all times, in his cruel ignorance of 
children, and in his passionate weakness for 
* of which his 
At the 
school he founded he would have children ris: 


those ‘* physical manifestations, 
brother was suspicious from the firs’, 
private devo- 
tion, and they were‘to be allowed no play. 
An Irish Wesley wistied to adopt Charles, but, 


at four and engage an hour in 


failing of this, took another youth from whom 
came Arthur Wellesley (another form of Wes- 
ley}, Duke of Wellington. The e 
mainly interesting 


junction is 


as suggesting that Joh: 
Wesley, for all his splendi 1 fc i high de 
great Duke, “ rich in 
He bad the temper of 
cted 


bad no grain of Luther's kindly humor, and as 


rce an 
votion, was not, like the 


saving Common sense, 


Calvin, though he rej his theology. 


little of his broad humanity and loving heart. 
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NEW VOLUME OF CHAMPLIN’S 
YOUNG FOLKS’ CYCLOP.EDIA. 

Vol. III. GAMES AND SPORTS. 

Jr., and ARTHUR E. Bostwick. 


By JouNn D. CHAMPLIN, 
Illustrated. $2.50. 

A compendium of all kinds of games, athletic sports, 
simple chemical and mechanical amusements. 


‘No such collection has ever appeared before,’ 
Nation. 


“The most satisfactory of which we are aware.”’— 
Congregationaiist, 


‘Should form a part of every juvenile Ubrary.”— 
Hartford Post. 


*Amineof joy."—N. Y. Tribune. 
HENRY HOLT & CO., Publishers, New York. 
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Announcements for the next 


year are now ready and will be sent on 


application. 
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— ter Resort, University town of Innsbruck, Tirol, 
Austria; 1,000 feet above the sea, with dry, bracing 
climate. Hotel Tirol open all the year, Carl Landsee, 
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seasons. Unusual advantages for securing teachers of 
the languages, history, science, art, music, ete., at 
ve moderate terms. Eminent medical care and 
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NOW READY. A NEW NOVEL BY F. MARION CRAWFORD. 


THE WITCH OF PRAGUE. 


A FANTASTIC TALE. 


By F. MARION CRAWFORD, author of * Mr. Isaacs,’ *Siracinesea,’ ete., etc, With Numerous I)lus- 
trations by W. J. Hennessy. 12mo, cloth, $1.00, 


By the same Author, 


KHALED: A Tale of Arabia.| A CIGARETTE-MAKER’S 
12mo, clotb, $1.25. ROMANCE. 


**TIt abounds in stirring incidents and barbaric 

picturesqueness; and the love struggle of the 1Zmo, cloth, $1.25, 
unloved Khaled is maniyino its simplicity and 
noble in itsending, Mr, Crawford hus done no- 
thing betrer than, if he has done anything as 
good as ‘Khualed.’*’—The Mail and Express. 


‘* The interest is unflagging throughout. Never 
has Mr. Craw ord done more brilliant realistic 
work than here.’’—New York Tribune. 


New Volume of Storiesby Mr. Rudyard Kipling. 


LIFE’S HANDICAP. 
BEING STORIES OF MINE OWN PEOPLE. 
By Rupyarp Krpxrna, author of * Piain Tales from the Hills,’ * The Light that Failed,’ ete. 12mo, 
cloth, $1,00, 
*,* The greater part of these stories are now published for the first time. 


SAINTS AND SINNERS. 


A New and Original Dramaof Modern English Middle-Class Life. In Five Acts. By HENRY AR- 
THUR JONES, author of * The Dancing Girl,’ *‘ The Middleman,’ ‘ Judah.’ 16n0, cloth, gilt top, 
7 cents. 


A HISTORY OF CLASSICAL GREEK LITERATURE. 


By the Rev. J. P. MAHAFFY, M. A 
Vol. J. (In two Parts.) Part I. Lyric Poets. Part II. Dramatic Poets. Third Edition, Re- 
vised and Enlarged, iI2mo, $2.25, 
VollIl. (intwo Parts.) Part TI. From Herodotus to Plato. Part II. From Isocrates to Aris- 
totle. 12 no, cloth, gilt, $2 25. 
*,* The four parts sold separately $1,235 each, or complete in a box, $4.50. 


Now ready, Vols. I. and Il, Cloth, $125 each To be completed in six volumes, published 


monthly, 
LANDOR’S IMAGINARY CONVERSATIONS. 
With bibliographical and explanatory notes by CHARLES G. CRUMP. Vois,. I. and II, Cloth, 


gilt, $1.25 each, 
*,* Also a limited larger-paper edition, S8vyo, price $4.50 each, 


IL PRINCIPE. 


By Niccolo MACHIAVELLI. Edited by L. Arruur Burp, with an Introduction by Lorp Ac- 
TON. 8yvo, $3.50. 


Just published, 12mo, Cloth, $1.50, A New Volume of the ‘*Golden Treasury 


LETTERS OF JOHN KEATS | party cane Gan aan ae 
TO HIS FAMILY AND FRIENDS, Ed- 


ZEN.— Being a selection of the best German 
ited by SIDNEY COLVIN. 


mene and ooo Edited, with Intro- 
duction and Notes, by CG. A. BUCHHEIM 
‘* All friends of literature will thank Mr. Sidney nh ; Preasury Serie ‘ 
Colvin for his new ond, excellent oeee ~. mentee a -D., etc, Goldén Treasury Series, 18mo, 
Letters.’ We may almost imagine a akspere Ree - = 

might have written such letters as the best of Keats’s. Unitorm with Dr Buchbeim's well-known 
Never was & poet so naturally inspire 1, nor one who | Selection of German lyrics pub!ished in the 
told so freely of his inspiration.”—-Daily' News, same series under the title **Deutsche Lyrik.”’ 





ENGLISH MEN OF ACTION SERIES.—NEW VOLUMES. 


2mo, cloth, limp, 60 cents; cloth, uncut edges, 75 cents. 
‘An admirable set of brief biographies, . . . The volumes are small, attractive, and 
inexpensive,’’— Dial. 


RODNEY. By D. G. Hannay. 


NAPIER. By Col. Sm W. Burier. | DRAKE, By Jcitan CorseErt. 





*,* Macmillan & 


| WARWICK. By C. W. Oman. : 





Dictionary of Political Economy. 


Containing Articles on the Main Subjects 
usually dealt with by Economic Writers, 
with Explanations of Legal and Business 
Terms which may be found in their Works, 
and Short Notices of deceased American, 
English, and Foreign Economists, and their 
Chief Contributions to Economic Literature. 
Elited by R. H. Inaurs PALGRAVE, F.R.S. 
First Part, A—Bede. 8vo, paper cover, 
$1.00, 

*,* The Dictionary iz published in parts of 128 
pages each, at intervals of about three months; the 
whole work will be completed in about twelve parts. 


Elements of Politics. 
By Henry Srpawick, M.A., LLD.. Knights. 
bridge Professor 0 Moral Philosophy in the 
University of Cambridge. 8vo, $4.00. 


The Positive Theory of Capital. 


By EvGcen V. BOaM-BAWERK, author of *Capi- 
tal and Interest,’’ ete. Translated by WrL- 
LIAM SMART, Lecturer on Political Economy 
ijn Queen Margaret College, Glasgow. 8vo, 
$4.00, 


Capital and Interest. 


A Critical History of Economical Theory. By 
EUGEN V. BOuM-BAWERK. Translated, 
with a Preface and Analysis, by WILLIAM 
SMART. S8vo, $4.00. 

“We have read the volume with increasing 
interest from the first page to the last. Al- 
though it consists almost wholly of destructive 
criticism, it is very necessary work. We recall 
nothing of the kind equal to it. Even though 
he may not have said the last word on the par- 
ticular subject of his inquiry, he hassaid enougb 
to fix his place in the front rank of the world’s 
economists.’’—Evening Post. 


The English Constitution. 

By E. Boutmy, author of “Studies in Constitu- 
tional Law."’ Translated from the French 
by Mrs. EADEN, With Preface by Sir 
FREDERICK POLLOCK, Bart. !2mo, $1.75, 


Studies in Constitutional Law. 
France, England, United States. By EMILE 
Bourmy. Translated from the second 
French Edition by E. M. Dicey, with an 
lotroduction by A, V., Dicey. 12mo, $1.75. 


The History of Human Marriage. 
By EDWARD WESTERMARCK, Pb.D., Lec- 
turer on Sociology at the University of 
Helsingfors. Witha Preface by Dr. A. R. 
WALLACE. 8vo, $4.00, 

A treatise based upon exhaustive research, in 
the course of which the author has been led to 
adopt conclusions somewhat different from those 


put forward by Tyler, McLennan, aad other 
previous writers on this important subject. 


New and Cheaper Edition, 12no, $2.00, 


Essays Upon Heredity and Kin- 


dred Biological Problems. 

By Dr. AUGUST WEISMANN, Professor in the 
University of Freiburg in Breisgau. E lited 
by EpwarRp B. Povu.tton, M.A., F.R.S., 
SELMA? SCHONLAND, and ARTHUR E, SHIP- 
LEY. 12mo, $2.00. 


~ Co.'s New Complete Catalogue will be sent free by mail to any address on application. 


MAacMILLAN & Co., 112 Fourth Avenue, New York. 
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